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ably in Damascus; and now, laden with other wares, they 
were setting out for home. 

Near Bostra on the flank of the Jebel-e<i-Druze they 
passed the cell of a Christian hermit, the monk Bahirl. 
Most of the men in the caravan had frequently passed the 
cell, but the monk had paid no attention to them. This day, 
however, he invited them to a feast. They left the youngest 
member of the party to keep an eye on the camels and the 
loads, and went to be the monk*s guests. The monk was not 
content, however. He wanted the whole party without ex- 
ception. There was in his cell a book of ancient lore, handed 
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signs mentioned in Jdiis booK wlucli wouid maric ium out as 
a great prophet. 

At the monk’s insistence the Arabs agreed that the boy 
left with the camels should also come to the feast. The monk 
wanted to know all about him. He questioned the uncle in 
whose charge the boy was, and then he had a long talk with 
the boy himself. He looked at the boy’s back and saw a 
mark between his shoulders which he recognized as the seal 
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of prophethood. Now he was sure. As he bade them fare- 
well, he said to the uncle, * Go back home with your nephew, 
and keep an eye on him; if the Jews see him and get to 
know what I know about him, they will certainly do him 
harm, for he is going to be a very big man\ The boy was 
Muhammad. 

This is only a story, of course. It is based on primitive 
ideas. It is the kind of story one expects to find among people 
who look upon all writing as akin to magic. Yet it is signiii- 
cant because it expresses a popular Muslim view of Muham- 
mad. He was a man who had been marked out from his 
early youth, even from before his birth, by supernatural 
signs and qualities. 

In contrast to this are some European views of Muham- 
mad. The worst was in medieval times when his name, 
corrupted to * Mahound was regarded as a name of the 
devil. This is not so strange as appears at first sight, We 
have to remember that in the first rush of expansion of the 
Arabs after Muhammad’s death they wrested from Christian 
control the lands in which Christianity had been born— 
S^nia and Egypt. From the eighth century onwards the 
Muslims were attacking Christendom along its southern and 
south-eastern borders. Was it strange that it should say 
all the evil possible about this enemy and the enemy leader ? 
When we consider what was said and believed about the 
Kaiser and Hitler in reoent times, not to mention Napoleon, 




their enemies derived their power from the fountamhead of 
aU eviL 'Hiings were not improved when the Westem 
Europeans, who liyed simply and roughly, saw die great 
lurary and reSnement of the Muslim rulers of Spain. 

Medieval Christian ideas about Mam were litde better 
ihaii war-pro]^ganda. At thdr worst they were so palpably 
false that th^ damaged the Christian cause. Fighting men 
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One of these great powers was the Byzantine empin 
When the Meccan traders took their goods to Damascus o 
Gaza, they had entered the Byzantine domains. This empm 
is also known as the Roman empire or Eastern Romai 
erapire. It was the remnant of the Roman empire of classica 
times. The western part had been overrun by barbarians ii 
the fifth century and had ceased to exist. But the easteri 
part, with its capital at Constantinople, had maintained itsel 
and in the sixA century had even won back parts of th« 
western empire from their barbarian rulers. In the year 6oc 
the Byzantine empire included Asia Minor, Syria, Egypl 
and south-eastern Europe up to the Danube. It also con- 
trolled the Mediterranean islands and some parts of Italy, 
and had a slender hold on the coast of North Africa. 

The Byzantine empire had a great rival, the Persian 
empire under the Sasanid dynasty. This was ruled from the 
rich lands of ‘Iraq, and stretched from there to Aighanistan 
and the river Oxus. These were the two great powers of the 
day so far as Arabia was concerned. In the second half of 
the sbcth century their rivalry led to a series of wars, with 
only brief intervals of peace. The climax—-if we may antici- 
pate a little—came in the later years of Muhammad’s life. 
The Persians defeated the Byzantines, conquered Syria and 
Egypt, and in 614 entered Jerusalem and took away the True 
Cross. The Byzantine emperor laboured patiently to retrieve 
the situation. Aided by d^mastic quarrels in the Persian 
royal family, he was completely successtul. In 6z8 the 
Persians had to sue for peace. They evacuated the Bysantine 
provin<^ they had occupied, and in 630 the Holy Rood was 
restored to Jerusalem. 

This long-continued struggle of the giants had its reper- 
aissions in Arabia. The Persians had a sphere of inAuence 
in the Persian Gulf ^d along the south coast of Arabia. All 
the little principalities and sheikhdoms there had become 
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dependent on Persia in one way or another. Often one of the 
local factions would be maintained in power by Persian 
support. From at least the fourth century the Persians had 
some inAuence in the Yemen. About 570 they sent a sea- 
borne invading force to occupy the region, and subsequently 
tried to deveIop trade from the Yemen to ‘Iraq by the over- 
land route. 

The interest of the Roman world in the trade routes of 
western Arabia is shown by a large expedition in 24 B.c,, but 
this was unsuccessbil, indeed disastrous. About 356 we 
hear of the Byzantine emperor sending a Christian bishop to 
the Yemen to counteract Persian inAuence by spreading 
Christianity. The Byzantines were so impressed by the 
importance of this part of Arabia that about 521 the emperor 
encouraged and approved of an Abyssinian occupation of the 
Yemen despite the religious and political difFerences between 
the Abyssinians and the Byzantines. The latter called their 
form of Christianity Orthodoxy and regarded the Abyssin- 
ians as Monophysite heretics; but they preferred friendly 
heretics to Persians or Persian proteg^. Byzantine policy 
had a setback when the Abyssinians were driven out by the 
Persians about 570. A little later—perhaps about 590—we 
find the Byzantines trying to gain control qf Mecca by bring- 
inga pro-Byzantine faction to power there; but the Meccans, 
though more friendly to the Byzantines than to the Persians, 
had no desire for this kind of subordination to one of the 
great powers, and the would-be princeling was forced to flee. 

Neither the Persians nor the Byzantines tried to control 
the Arabian nomads directly. With the available arms and 
means of communication it was a task beyond the strength 
even of a great empire. The method both empires em- 
ployed was to support a prince on the borders between the 
Desert and the Sown and to see that he was strong enough to 
prevent the nomads from raiding the settled knds. The 
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Persians thus supported the princely dynasty of the Lakh- 
mids, some of whose followers were nomads, though they 
themselves lived in the town of al-Hirah near the Euphrates. 
Similarly the Byzantines, at least from 529, supported the 
Ghassanid princes who dominated the region east of the 
Jordan and of Damascus. 

Besides this extension into much of Arabia of political 
spheres of inAuence there was a cultural or religious penetra- 
tion. The Ghassanids had long been Christians, and towards 
600 the Lakhmid king became a Christian. With the encdur- 
agement of the great powers and also apart from it Christian- 
ity had been spreading among the nomadic tribes. By 
Muhammad’s time there were Christians in many of the 
tribes, and some tribes or sections of tribes were largely 
Christian. Just how adequate their grasp of Christianity 
was, however, it is impossible to say, What is clear is that 
there was a connexion between religion and politics. Of the 
forms of Christianity Orthodoxy and Monophysitism were 
associated with a pro-Byzantine attitude in politics, since the 
Byzantine emperor was Orthodox while the Ghassanids and 
the Abyssinians were Monophysites. On the other hand the 
Nestorian (more correctly East Syrian) form of Christianity 
had been expelled from the Byzantine empire but had won 
many adherents in ‘Iraq, and was therefore naturally assod- 
ated with a pro-Persian policy. There was also a certain 
amount of Judaism in Arabia. Some of the Jews were 
doubtless men of Hebrew stock who had fled from persecu- 
tion, but others must have been Arabs who had accepted the 
Jewish faith. For reasons that are not altogether obvious— 
perhaps it was the common opposition to pro-Byzantine 
Christians—^the Jews were mostly pro-Persian. 

The Meccan merchants may not have had a full under- 
standing of this political environment in which they lived. 
Yet many of them travelled to Syria and a few to Traq, and 






less spent most of his early years with his mother, who be- 
longed to another clan ; but, following the custom of many 
of the Meccan families, she sent him away for a year or two 
from insalubrious Mecca to the hard but healthy life of the 
desert, where he was looked after by a wet-nurse from a 
bedouin tribe. When Mu^mmad was six his mother died, 
and he was directly under the care of his grandfather until 
he also died two years later. He then passed into the charge 
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Thj& lot of an orphan in sixth-century Mecca was not a 
happy one. In the old nomadic way of life it had been under- 
stood that the head of a clan or family had a certain respon- 
sibility for the weaker members. But at Mecca in a mad 
scramble for more wealth every man was looking after his 
own interests and disregarding the responsibilities formerly 
recognized. Muhaminad*s guardians saw that he did not 
starve to death, but it was dilEcult for them to do more for 
him, especially as the fortunes of the clan of Hashim seem to 
have been declining at this time. An orphan, with no able- 
bodied man to give special attention to his interests, had a 
poor start in a commercial career ; and that was really the 
only career open to hhn. By travelling to Syria with Abu- 
Talib Mulmmmad gained some experience, but without 
capital there were few opportunities of using this experience. 

Not much is known of Mecca during Muhammad’s youth 
and early manhood. The available material is fragmentary, 
and it is dilEcult to separate the history in it from legend. 
Yet it gives us a picture of a city whose commerce was 
expanding and whose power and prestige were growing. 

Shortly before 590 two events occurred with which 
Muhammad was connected in a minor way. i\^Iie was a 
series of battles, known as the Wicked War, and at one or 
more of these Muhammad was present accompanying his 
uncles, though he is not said to have taken an active part in 
the Eghting. This war began with a quarrel between two 
nomadic chiefs, one of whom was convoying a caravan from 
Traq through the territory of the other to a great twenty-day 
fair held annually at ‘Ukaz, not far from Mecca. The second 
felt slighted, and ambushed and killed the Erst. Before long 
the Meccans and their allies were involved on the side of the 
aggressor, and the group of tribes known as Hawazin on the 
other. After some defeats tihe Meccans were victorious, and 
their victory meant an extension of their commercial enter- 



afterwards that one of the chief Meccan merchants refused 
to pay a debt to a trader from the Yemen who had come to 
Mecca. There seems to have been some auestion of principle 
involved here, though not that of commercial integrity. It 
was probably a deliberate attempt to stop the Yemenite 
merchants coming to Mecca and sharing in the trade at the 
Meccan end ; that is, they were to be restricted to the hand- 


caravans was to be entireiy in the hands oi the Meccans. 

There was a vigorous reaction from a certain section of the 
Meccans. They formed an alliance of clans wHdi we may 
call the ]UagueM,the.yirtuom though other explanations of 

d was oresent at the meeting 


Hashim came to have a leading role in the League of the 





dent common commercial interests preserved a measure of 
unity. There was nothing comparable to the bitter hghting 
which rent asunder the community of Medina in the years 
before Muhammad settled there in 622. The Meccans were 
famous for the quality of hilm^ which is a combination of 
maturity and selTcontrol, and contrasts with the usual hot- 
blooded rashness and impetuosity of the Arab. In other 
words they were able to smother their feelings where these 
would have harmed their material interests. 

In this world of unscmpulous business men, how was a 
poor orphan, however gifted, to make his way ? The one 
possibility was to find a rich woman to marry him, so that he 
could, as it were, enter into a business partnership with her, 
The exact position of women in Mecca at this time is obscure. 
In the commercial fever and sodal turmoil of the times, there 
were at least a few who had managed to win independence 
and property, so that they were able to trade on their oato 
account. Divorce was frequent in Mecca, and that, together 
with the numerous chances of early death for the men, 
brought it about that a wo^ might have three or four 
husbands in succession. This must have made it easier for 
the talented woman to assert her independence. 

Mul^mmad probably set about looking for something of 
this sort. There is a list of women whose marriage with 
Muhammad was talked about, and among these is one who 
was probably older than he, and whose marriage with him 
may have been thought of before he married at alL^ If this 

^ This was Puba‘ah bint-‘Amir ; cf. Ibn-Sa*d, viii. 109 f.; F. Wiisten- 
feid, Mekka (Leip^ig, 1858), L 508; etc. Her third husband had been 
the father of Muhammad^s opponent, Abu-Jahl. 
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was so, nothing came of it. Instead he married Khadijah, 
another woman with property and independence, who had 
already had two husbands. Before marrying him she tested 
him by sending him as her agent in a caravan to Syria. He 
accomplished his commission successfully, and she proposed 
marriage to him. Muhammad was twenty-five at the time, 
so the marriage must have been about 595. Khadijah is said 
to have been about forty, but this is perhaps only a round 
figure, and she may have been somewhat younger since she 
bore Muhammad several children, probably four girls and 
two boys, of whom the latter died m infancy. 

This marriage meant a great deal to Muhammad. For one 
thing it gave him an opportunity of exercising his gifts in 
the main form of activity open to a Meccan—commerce. He 
and Khadijah had suSicient capital to enable them to engage 
in profitabIe enterprises. We do not hear of him going to 
Syria again, but he may well have done so. But the marriage 
also played a part in his spiritual development. Ediadijah 
had a cousin, Waraqah, who had become a Christian, and 
who is said to have supported Muhammad in his belief that 
he was receiving revelations similar to those of the Jews and 
the Christians.^t was to Khadljah too that MuUmad 
tumed when in moments of desblation he doubted his com- 
mission to be a prophet. His marriage with Khadijah is thus 
a great turning-point in his Iife. So long as Khadijah lived 
he took no other wives. 

Of the fifteen years that folIow practically nothing is 
known. Muhammad is said to have acquired a reputation for 
uprightness, and to have been known as ‘ the trusty one 
He was able to betroth his daughters to some moderately 
important men, though all were somehow related to himself 
or to Khadijah. As partner, at least for sOme enterprises, he 
had a nephew of Khadijah’s second husband.^ Thus he had 
^ Cf. Wustenfeld, Mekka, i. 471, line 2. 
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THE CALL TO PROPHETHOOD 

‘ Rise and Warn ’ 

! it is axiomatic that the new religious movement of Islam 
must somehow or other have risen out of the conditions in 
Mecca in Muhanunad’s timĕi A new religion cannot come 
into being without a suiEcient motive. In the experience of 
Muhammad and his early followers there must have been 
some need which was satished by the practices and doctrines 
of the embryonic religion. What precisely the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions or the needs were is a point on which 
opposite views may be held. Before discussing it let us see 
what were the events surrounding the call to prophethood 
and what was the earliest message of the Qur’an. 

'MiibaTnma d’s concem for the troubles of Mecca at this 
period made him seek solitudĕ.i On one of the barren rocky 
hills in the neighbourhood there was a cave where he some- 
times went for severd nights at a time to be alone and to pray 
and meditate. During these solitary vigils he began to have 
stranee exoeriences. Eirst of all there were vivid dreams or 

O JT * t 

yisions. Two in particular stood out as being of special 
signiAcance. We know something of their content, for they 
are described in the Qnr’an (53. 1-18 ; cf. 81. IS“^ 5 )* 
the first vision there appeared to him a glorious Being stand- 
ing erect high up in the sky near the horizon; then this 
strong and mighty One moved down towards hitn until he 
was only two bow-shots or less from him, and communicated 
to Hm a revelation, that is, some passage of the Qur’an. 
The second vision was of the same glorious Being, but this 
time he was beside a lote-tree near a garden and the lote-tree 
was covered in some strange and wonderful way. 

This must be an authentic account of Muhammad’s funda- 
mental experiences. This was how the matter appeared to 
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the apparently insuperable obstacles which confronted him. 
Yet he never altogether lost the conviction that he had been 
called by God and given a special work to do in his day and 
generation. This CDnviction sustained him in the face of 
opposition, mockery, calumny and persecution; and when 
success came to him, it did not turn his head, but only deep- 
ened his belief that God who had called him was also working 
for him in historical events. 

Involved in the conception of Muhainmad’s special 
mission was the receiving of ‘ revelations ’ or messages from 
God. One such message was included in the first vision. 
For over twenty years, until the end of his life, Muhammad 
continued to receive such revelations at frequent intervals. 
He and his folIowers memorized them, and they were re- 
peated in the ritual worship or prayer which he introduced. 
Most of them were probably written down during Mu^m- 
mad*s lifetime, but writing materials were scarce in Mecca 
and Medina, and one of the traditional accounts is that after 
Muhammad*s death one of his secretaries found passages of 
it written on pieces of paper, stones, palin-leaves, shoulder- 
blades, ribs and bits of leather. This sounds like an attempt 
to exaggerate the simplicity of life in Muhammad’s day, and 
need not be taken too seriously. It seems likely that to a great 
extent the surahs or chapters of the Qur’an were given their 
present form by Mu^mmad himself; but the final ^ collec- 
tion ’ of aU the passages of revelation and the assignment of 
their present order in the Qur*an took place shortly after 
650 or about twenty years after Muhammad’s death. 

The Qur’an, as we now have it in our hands, either in the 
original Arabic or in an English translation, is thus the body 
of the revelations recdved by Muhammad. In form God is 
the speater, addressing Muhammad or the Muslims or 
peo|ie in goiaral, and frequently using the ‘ We ’ of majesty. 



revelations were his own ideas, the whole basis wonld have 
been cut away from his religious movement. 

To say that Muhammad was sincere does not imply that 
he was correct in his beliefs. A man may be sincere but mis- 
THr mndern has nn diffi(niltv in showinr 


how Mul^mmad may have been mistaken. What seems to 
a man to come from * outside himself ’ may actually come 
from his unconsdous. This, of course, is not a final solution 
of the problem. It explains the form of Mu^mmad^s ex- 
periences, as it does that of the experiences of the Old 
Testament prophets who proclaimed, ‘ Thus saith the 






orthodoxy has always recognized that some passages of the 
Qiir’an containing niles for the Muslims were abrogated by 
later passages, so that the original rules ceased to be binding. 
The story of the ‘ satanic verses ’ (in the next chapter) is an 
instance of the emendation of what had been publicly pro- 
claimed as a reveIation. 


In the first of the two visions Muhammad had received a 
revelation from the glorious Being, but this was not the 
normal manner in which he received reveIations. In many 
cases it is probable that he simply found the words in his 
heart (that is, his mind) in some mysterious way, without his 
imagining that he heard anything. This seems to be what 
was originally meant by ‘ reveIation * {wahy). A Qur'anic 
passage (42.50), which refers to this, also mentions God 
speaking to a man * from behind a veil If this applies to 
Muhammad^s own experience, it would imply that he 
lmaginatively heard something without imaginatively seeing 
anything; but perhaps the primary reference is to Moses at 
the buming bush (cf. Qur"an, '20.9 ff.). The same passage 
also speaks of God sending a messenger to a man. This 
could be a description of the first vision as Muhammad 



'it; but it has commonly been held by 
revektions were brought to Muhammad 
, and it may be that in his dosing years 
welation was normaUy accompanied by 


On some occasions at least there were physical accompani- 
m^nts. He would be gripped by a feelmg of pain, and in his 
ears there would be a noise Mke the reverberation of a belL 
Erai OE a very cold day die bystanders would see great 
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Recite, 

For thy Lord is bouiitiful, 

Who taught by the Pen, 

Taught man what he knew not. (96. 1-5) 

In this, as in most of the other early passages, the lines are 
short and rhythmic, closing with rhyme or assonance. (The 
‘ blood-clot ’ is a reference to the embryo in the womb.) 

With this may be compared another passage which is 
sometimes held to have been the hrst to be revealed. 

O immantled one, 

Rise and warn; 

Thy Lord magnify, 

Thy raiment purify, 

The Wrath flee. 

Give not to gain more, 

For thy Lord endure. (74.1-7) 

Later scholars tried to reconcile these two accounts by 
saying that the former was the Arst revelation of all, while 
the second was the iirst after a long gap. This seems to be 
no more than a conjecture, however. Circumstances had 
altered so much by the end of Muhammad^s life that people 
had forgotten what the first beginnings of Islam were like. 
It may be that some other passages of the Qur’an were 
earlier than either of these two. Perhaps some of the earliest 
have been omitted from the Qur’an as we have it. 

What may be said is that the two passages quoted have a 
logical importance and a logical priority. The word trans- 
lated ‘ redte ’ {iqrd) is from the same root as * Qur’an and 
the ktter could be rendered as ‘ redtation *. It apparently 
comes, however, from the Syriac word qerydnay and that was 
applied to the scripture lesson which was ‘ read * or ‘ re- 
dted * by Christians in public worship. Thus the command 
to * redte ’ seems to imply that pubUc worship is to be 
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instituted along the lines of that of the Syriac-speaking 
Christians, and that instead of their lessons froni the Bible 
this revelation is to be‘ recited When other revelations 
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his revelations in this way, and he must sometimes have 
wondered whether they were right. 

The chief source of his doubt and bewilderment, however, 
jnust have been the stupendous character of the claim to 
prophethood;V Many of the revelations of the later Meccan 
period, whĕn there was vehement opposition to him in 
Mecca, explain how this opposition does not disprove his 
prophetic vocation, since previous prophets regularly met 
with opposition. In the early days, soon after the first revela- 
tion, he is said to have been encouraged to believe in his 
vocation by his wife Khadijah and, more particularly, by her 
cousin Waraqah. The latter had become a Christian and 
was reputed to be familiar with the Bible. At this time the 
ayerage Christian Arab probably had no direct knowledge 
of the scriptures. Thus the statements about Waraqah may 
be true, and yet his knowledge may have been slight. Never- 
theless, the testimony of a Christian that the revelations to 
Muhammad were similar to those formerly received by 
Mos« must have greatly strengthened his beUef in his 
Yocation. Such testimony is almost logically necessary. 

Howeyer obscure and doubtful many of the details are, it 
is an indisputable fact of history that early in the seventh 
century Muhammad began preaching in Mecca and claiming 
to be a prophet The year 6io may be taken as a rough date 
for the first revelation, and the year 613 as the beginning 
of his preadbing to the people of Mecca in general. 

The Eapliest Mesage of the Qur’An 

For our understanding of Muhammad’s career it is im- 
portant to know what was contained in his preaching in the 
eariiest days. Unfortunately tlus is not such a simple matter 
as it mig^ appear, since the Qur’an is not arranged in 
thronological order. Yarious European scholars have tried 
to detmnine, at least rot^^y, the dates of the various 
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chapters or surahs and of the separate passages within each 
surii, but there has been much disagreement, especially 
about the earliest of alL The two most important and 
widely accepted of these attempts are those of '^^odor 
Ndldeke and Ric^rd Bell, which may be dated 1860 and 
1937-39 respectively. As a fairly objective method of dis- 
covering the earliest message of the Qur’an we may look at 
the contents of those passages which both Noldeke and Bell 
regard as early. 

A further reiinement is possible, however. Already in 
these early passages there is mention of opposition. Now it 
would seem to be necessary that before a preacher can stir 
up opposition he must have been saying something to which 
his hearers objected. What he preached before the opposition 
appeared must therefore be the earliest message of all, since 
it was this message, or part of it, which produced the 
opposition. If, then, we are to determine, as objectiveIy as 
possible, the earliest message of the Qur’an, we shall restrict 
ourselvesto consideringpassageswhichfulfiIltwoconditions : 
(a) they are regarded as early by both Noldeke and Bell; (b) 
opposition to Muhammad is not mentioned or implied in 
them. The passages which fulfil these two conditions would 
appear to be the following (according to the older European 
numbering of Gustav Eliigel): 96. 1-8; 74. i-io; 106; 
90. i-ii ; 93; 86. i-io; 8o. 1-32 (omitting 23 ?); 87. 
1-9, 14 f; 84. 1-12; 88. 17-20; 51. i~6; 52, parts; 
55. The main themes ofthese passages can be classified under 
five heads. 

(i) GoiTs goodness andpower, The most prominent theme 
in the early passages is that of God’s goodness and power. 
This is seen in many natural phenomena, and especially in 
the formation of human beings. The passage commonly held 
to be the first revealed speaks of man’s creation or fonnation 
from a blood-clot or embryo, and there are several otho: 
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•erences to the conception, birth and growth of human 
beings. 

Of what thing did God create (man) ? 

Of a drop of seed 

He created and proportioned him, 

Then made easy his way (from the womb), 

Then caused him to die and be buried, 

Then, when He pleases, will raise him. (8o. 17-22) 

Praise the name of thy Lord, the Most High, 

Who created and fashioned, 

Who proportioned and guided. (87. r-3) 

It is also in all the works of nature, however, that God’s 
power is to be seen. 

Will they not consider the camels, how they are created, 
The heaven, how it is raised, 

The mountains, how they are fixed, 

The earth, how it is spread ? (88.17-20) 

Above all His goodn^s is seen in the provision He makes 
for the sustenance of His creation. 


We showered the water in showers, 
Then fissured the earth in fissures, 
And cause to grow in it grain, 

And grapes and clover, 

And oliv^ and palms, 

And orchards dense, 

And fruits and pasturage. (80.25-31) 


God^s goodness is also seen in particuiar cases. Thus the 
Ouraysh, the people of Mecca, are called on to worship God 
because ‘ He provisioned them against famine, And ^cured 
thmi against fear ’ (106, 3 f.). Muhammad himself, pre- 
sumably in a momoit of gloom^ is reminded of God*s spedal 
^Kwine^ tohim. 
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Thy Lord has not abandoned thee nor hated. 

Better for thee the last than the first. 

Thy Lord shall tmly give thee and thou shalt be satisfied. 

Did He not find thee an orphan and house thee ? 

Did He not find thee erring and guide thee ? 

Did he not find thee needy and enrich thee ? (93. 3-8) 

In all this the darker side of life is not neglected. God 
causes man to die and be buried. He turns the green her- 
bage of the Arabian spring into the blackened drift left behind 
by the torrent in the wadi (87. 5). Yet this transitoriness of 
created existence serves to point the contrast with the per- 
manence of the Creator. 

AU those upon (earth) pass away; 

Etemal is the face of thy Lord in glory and honour. 

(55- 26 f.) 

It is contrary to our preconceived ideas of Islam that this 
theme of God's goodness and power should be so prominent 
in the early passages. The preconceptions rest on the later 
developments of Islamic dogma, when the fact that God is 
unique was emphasized and idols were declared to be noth- 
ing. In other words Muhammad’s original message was not 
a criticism of paganism. It appears to be directed to people 
who already had a vague belief in God, and to aim at making 
this belief of theirs more precise by calling attention to par- 
ticular events and natural processes in which God’s agency 
was to be seen. 

The vague monotheism accepted by thoughtfuI Meccans 
of the day, and presumably at first by Mu^mmad, allowed 
them to regard the Lord of the Ka‘bah (the shrine of Mecca) 
as identical with God. This is shown by the passage in the 
Qur’an which calls on the Meccans to ‘ worship the Lord of 
tMs House ’ (106. 3). The identifi<^tion of the Lord of the 
Ka*bah with God is taken for granted. There is no emphasis 
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on the point, and no special justiiication was felt to be re- 
qmred. In other words, the Meccans, under Judaeo- 
Christian inAuence, must have been moving towards mono- 
theism. This movement may have been facilitated by the 
fact that the word for ‘ God ’ in Arabic is simply ‘ the god ’ 
{al-ldh or al-ildh), Greek is similar ; ho theos may be ‘ the 
god ’ of a particular polytheistic shrine, such as Delphic 
Apollo, biit in the New Testament it is ‘ God Similarly 
in Arabic there would be an easy transition from ‘ the god ’ 
of the Ka’bah to ‘ God ’ the creator of all things. 

The monotheism in the thought-world of Mecca was 
vague, however, in the sense that it was not sharply contrasted 
with polytheism. This is illustrated by the story of the 
‘ satanic verses Muhammad, wearied by the opposition 
he was encountering in Mecca, was longing for a revelation 
which would remove the difficulties felt by the leading 
Meccans. In this mood he received a reveIation containing 
two (or three) verses which permitted intercession to the 
deities at some of the shrines round Mecca. He subsequently 
realized that these verses could not have come to him from 
God and must have been suggested by Satan. At hrst, how- 
ever, he was ready to accept them ; and this shows that at 
this stage his monotheism did not exclude some form of 
prayer to subordinate supernatural beings, who were per- 
haps regarded as a kind of angel. 

What, then, is the point of the Qur’an’s insisience on 
God^s goodness and power ? Against whom is it directed ? 
|t is directed against the materialism of the Meccan mer- 
cEmts who thought that, because of their wealth and in- 
Auence, they were little gods, disposing of Meccan commerce 
and politics ^ they pleased. But that belongs rather to the 
thirdtheme,'] 

(2) The retmn to God f(w judgement. There has been mudh 
diacimion among European sdiolars about the part played 
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dary,.for the unbelievers who are to be puiiished in this way 

are people who have received a iressage from a prophet and 

have rejected it. 

On the other hand, from the very earliest times a belief 
in the Last Day was present in some form. The words ‘ rise 
and wam ’ (74. 2 ) imply that Muhammad is to tell the 
Meccans about something bad or unpleasant, and this can 

hardly be anything but the Last Day. Three verses later 














(3) Man^s response—gratitude and worship, Because God 
is good as well as powerfuI it is iitting, indeed incumbent, 
that man should be grateful to Him and worship Him. Grati- 
tude is here the inner recognition that man is dependent on 
God for his creation and preservation, and that it is better 
to Iive than not to live; worship is the formal expression of 
tHs dependence. 

The opposite attitude is expressed in various ways. It 


^ Tlie rending of the heavem, and the earth’s giving up of those buried 
in it, are signs of the Last Day. The precise meaning of the words trans- 
lated ‘ be right * is obsaire. When men meet God for judgement, the 
righteous are distmguished from the wicked by the way they receive the 
* book ’ with the record of their deeds. The wicked man wishes he would 
perish utterly radier than bum in Hell. 
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prosperity is due, and it is therefore htting that they should 
serve Him. 

From the first, though the details are obscure, worship 
was a distinctive feature of Muhammad^s community. He 
himself engaged in devotional exercises before the first re« 
velation, and for a time he and his followers observed the 
practice of night-prayer. It is probable, too, that they some- 
times performed their acts of worship in public. After 
opposition had appeared, public worship was one of the 
points it attacked, for the Qur’an (96. 9 f.) has a reference 
to a Muslim being prevented from worsbipping ; the man is 
spoken of as a ‘ slave ", but this may mean either an actual 
slave or a slave in tKe sense of a servant of God. In the story 
of the ‘ satanic verses ", likewise, all the leading men of Mecca 
are said to have joined with the Muslims in their worship. 

In trying to understand this demand tlut men should 
worship God, there are two points to be kept in mind. One is 
that for the people of the Middle East worship is not simply 
an irnier experience.. It may contain such an element, but 
it is first and foremost a public affirmation of the stand one 
takes. To get something analogous in our lives we must 
think of things like sporting the party colours on election 
day. A staunch supporter of the red rosettes could not 
possibly wear a blue one. It is un^nkable ; it would be 
treachery. When we are dealing with the Middle East we 
must remember that public religious observances are acts of 
this kind. 

The other point is concerned with the nature of Muslim 
worship. The Arabic salat is usually rendered ‘ prayer", 
and it is best to adhere to this, though ‘ worship " might be 
more appropriate. In the standard form of prayer, as it has 
been practised through the centuries, the main elements are 
physical acts of standing erect, bowing and prostrating one- 
self, though there is also an opening exclamation, ‘ God is 
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chapter of the Qur’an, which has some of the functions of 



inter^ting. The foIIowing examples are taken from the 
surahs of N5ldeke’s first period which are described as ‘ early 
Meccan' or ‘Meccan’ by BelL There is mention of 
opposition in some of them, and so they are probably a little 
later than the passages in the list above. Nevertheless the^^ 
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Who disbelieves the best, 

We shall aid him to trouble ; 

Nought avails his wealth when he goes down. (92. 5-11) 

In another passage (68. 17-33) there is the / parable of a 
blighted garden the story of a group of men who resolyed 
to reap their garden on a certain day without permitting the 
poor to have any share in it; when they came to it in the 
morning thev found that the cron had disaoDeared. and they 


Nor urgmg to feed the destitute ; 

Today he has no friend here. (69. 33-35) 

In another passage it is said that hell-fire 

Calls him who backs out and withdraws 
And amasses and hoards. (70.17 f.) 

Of the pious, on the other hand, it is said 
Little af the night would they slumber, 




Of th^ goods was a share for b^gar and outcast. 

(51.17-19) 








the only aspect of conduct that is mentioned (apart from wor 


respect for life, property, parents and marnage or the avoid- 
ing of false witness, These essentials of civilized life are 
taken for granted. Ht the moment we simply notice this 
curious fact, and reseire it for subsequent discussion. 

(5) Muhammai*s ozm mcation, The theme of Muhammad’s 
own special work in the contemporary situation occurs in the 
early passages, but is not emphasized. There is the com- 
mand, already mentioned, to ' rise and warn ’ (74. 2); and 
a similar one to ‘ remind, if the Reminder proiits ’ (87. 9). 
To begin with, however, the message was more important 
than the messenger. The essential thing was the relation of 


someone to convey the message to the person or persons 
involved, but the messenger had no function beyond that of 
conveying the message. 

Later, however, the hinction of the messenger was seen to 
be more than this. When the Meccans came to be divided 
into those who opposed hhn and those who accepted the 
message, he inevitably became the leader of the ktter group. 
Through his vocation as prophet this little religious move- 
ment became linked up with previous religious movements, 


it was his position as a prophet, that is, a leader whose leader 
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the warring factions there the prospect of obtaining peace 
through his inapartiality. All this was in the future ; yet it 
was implicit from the hrst in these words ‘ rise and warn 

^ ^ 

Before anything is said about the signihcance of these 
five themes, it will be helpful to look at the accounts of the 
grovrth of the new religious moyement up to the time when 
the lirst opposition appeared. 


The First Muslims 

It is universally agreed that the first person to accept 
Muhammad’s reveIations as coming from God and to be- 
come a Muslim was his wife Khadijah. This is thoroughly in 
keeping with the conception of their relationship derived 
fiom the more authentic stories. She was an older person 
than her husband, had some knowledge of public aflFairs 
and was friendly with her Christian cousin Waraqah. She 
was presumably also serious-minded and concerned about 
the contemporary troubles of Mecca. She would therefore 
be ready to comfort and support Muhammad (as she is said 
to have done) when he began to have his strange experiences ; 
and her friendship with her cousin would predispose her to 
accept the experiences as what they purported to be—^reve- 
lations from God. 

There has been a dispute from eairly times about the iden- 
tity of the first male Muslim. Some maintained he was ‘Ali, 
Muhaminad’s cousin and the son of his uncle Abu-Talib, 
whom he had taken to Iive in his house at a time of famine 
when AbQ-Talib was having difficulty in feeding all his 
diildren. 11115 claim may well be true, but it is not of great 
importance, since at the time ‘Ali was admittedly only a boy 
of nine or ten. Another clarmant to the position was also an 



about thirty when the first revelations came and would there- 
fore be in a position to appreciate them. It is thus probable 
that he was the first adult male to profess Islam. 

The third claimant, even if he was not actually the first 
male Muslim, was the most significant of the early converts. 
He Abu-Bakr, a man only two years younger than 
Muhammad, and probably his friend for many years. Like 
most of the leading Meccans he made a living by commerce, 
but the fact that his fortune, even before he began to spend 
it in ransoming Muslim slaves, was only 40,000 dirhams^ 
shows that his business was on a small scale. His services to 
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established himself as his chief lieutenant and adviser ; and 
this position he maintained to Muhammad*s death, so that he 
was the obvious choice for successor. 

These conversions, whatever their order, occurred in the 
period of three years between the hrst revelation and the 
beginning of the public preaching, of which the approximate 
dates are 610 to 613. A list has been preserved, containing 
about fifty names, of those who were early converted.to 
Islam—and by this is probably meant before the public 
preaching and in the first few months of it. Some biographi- 
cal details have been preserved about these men and women, 
and from this material it is possible to form an idea of the 
kind of men who were attracted to Islam. They fall into 
three groups. 

Pirstly, there were a number of young men from the most 
inAuential families of the most inAuential clans. These were 
closely related to the men who actually wielded power in 
Mecca and were foremost in opposing Muhammad. At the 
battle of Badr in 624 between the Muslims and the pagan 
Meccans there were instances of brothers, or father and son, 
or uncle and nephew, being on opposite sides. The most 
notable representative of this class was Khalid ibn-Sa‘Id of 
the clan of Umayyah (or ‘Abd-Shams); his father Sa‘id, 
also known as Abu-Uhayhah, was in his later years oneof the 
two or three strongest and richest men in Mecca. For reasons 
that are not altogether clear Khalid ibn-Sa‘id did not play 
an important part in the later development of Islam. 

Secondly, there were men from other families and clans, 
still mostly young. This group is not sharply distinguished 
from the first, but, as we move down the scale to the weaker 
clans and families, we find among the Muslims men of greater 
inAuence within clan and family. At least one man of over 
sixty imde the Hijrah to Medina with Muhammad, but this 
TOS exceptional. The majority were under thirty when they 
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became Muslims, and only one or two were over thdity- 
five. 

Thirdly, there were a nnmber of men who were really 
outside the clan system. Some were foreigners, of By^^- 
tine or Abyssinian origin, who might originally have come to 
Mecca as slaves. At least one was sufficiently wealthy to 
attract the cupidity of the pagan Meccans. Usually these men 
were nominally under clan protection, but the clan was either 
unwilling or unable to protect them. There were also a 
number of Arabs from outside Mecca attached to clans as 
‘ confederates \ This sometimes meant that they were depen- 
dent on a strong member of a strong clan for protection, and 
were therefore in an infenor ^sition. But it did not neces- 
sarily imply inferiority, since in Mu^mmad^s time the head 
of his mother’s clan was technically a confederate. On the 
whole it was only in exceptional cas^ that the confederates 
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belongto ‘ Ouraysh of the centre whether they are friends or 
enemies of Muhammad. There were no clear distinctions 
between noble and ignoble ancestry that could be regarded 
as parallel to the distinction between Muslim and pagan. All 
the clans reckoned as ‘ Quraysh of the centre ’ had a common 
ancestry. 

Such differences as there were between the Meccan clans 
in Muhammad’s time seem to have depended on their rela- 
tive strength, and that in turn depended largely on their 
wealth and commercial prosperity. In the half century or so 
before 610 there had been some ups and downs in the for- 
tunes of the various clans. The premature death of a wise 
leader or a promising youth might bring about a steep decline 
in the fortunes of a clan. Then there were the political 
deveIopments of the period which might aflFert a man’s under- 
takings in unforeseen ways and produce either disaster or 
spectacular success. Certain groupings can be traced among 
the Meccan clansj but these seem to be based mainly on 
common commercial interests, or on common commercial 
rivalries. Even the old aUiances, like the Lreague of the Vir- 
tuous, probably had a basis in common material interests, 
and, though there was a measure of loyalty to an old alliance, 
there are several instances of clahs changing from one group 
to another or fonnmg new groups. 

By the time Muhammad had begun to preach, the growing 
commercial prosperity of Mecca may be said to have pro- 
duced a new topmost stratum of society, namely, the leading, 
richestandmostpowerMmerchants. Thesewereat thesame 
time the heads of the strong^t clans or had great inAuence 
within them, and they also seem to have been securing a 
monopolistic grip on the most lucrative forms of trade. There 
were rival parties within this stratum, sometimes following the 
lin^ of the old dan alliances, and sometimes overstepping 


with a certain measure of independence from the topmost 
stratum. The younger brothers and cousins of the chief 
merchants must have been wealthy young men, while the 
men from oAer clans, like Abu-Bakr, were probably strug- 
gling to retain such independence as still remained to them. 
There may even have been a similar purpose in some of the 
‘ weak persons since they could presumably have obtained 
full protection by submission to one of the leading merchants. 
Thus we see that, while the nascent Islamic movement was 
a movement of ‘ young men it was by no means a movement 
of * down-and-outs 


The Intluence of Jubaism and Christianity 
^he earliest passages of the Qur’an show that it stands 













Muhammad was, knew something of these arts. The fonn 
of the Biblical material in the Our^an, however, makes it 
certain that Muhammad had never read the Bible ; and it is 
unlikely that he had ever read any other books. Such know- 
ledge, then, as he had of Judaeo-Christian conceptions must 
liave come to him or^ly. 

Here there are yarious possibilities. He might have met 
Jews or Christians, and talked about religious matters with 
them. There were Christian Arabs on the borders of Syria. 
Christian Arabs or Abyssinians from the Yeman may have 
come to Mecca to trade or as slaves. Some of the nomadic 
tribes or clans were Christian, but may still have come to the 
annual trade fair at Mecca. There were also important Jew- 
ish groups settled at Medina and other places. Thus oppor- 
tunities for conversations certainly existed. Indeed Muham- 
mad is reported to have had some talks with Waraqah, 
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enemies tried to point to some of his contacts as the source 
of his reveIations. 

It is possible that after Muhammad had publicly come for- 
ward as a prophet and had claimed to be preaching the same 
mmage in essentials as Moses and Jesus, he took advantage 
of such opportunities as he had in order to increase his factual 
knowledge of the contents of the Bible by questioning Jews 
and Chribtians (though he always maintained that the word- 
ing of the Qur’anic references to Biblical stories came to him 
by revektioii). In the early passag^, however, there is 
nothing to suggest dependence on a single oral source. 
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Rather it is implied that there is already among the more 
intellectual Meccans some familiarity with Biblical concep- 
tions. In other words the whole mental environment appears 


communicati on of spe cihc individuals. Islam thus in a sense 
bHdhgs to the Judaeo^^ ^Omsto Ttradrtioi^ it sprang 


The question of interest for us thus becomp: Why were 

certain Biblical ideas of so great interest and importance for 
Muhammad and the Muslims, and why were others neg- 
lected ? This question, however, cannot be answered until 
some standpoint is adopted with regard to cultural borrow- 










creates the factor of attraction without whichno creative assimi- 
lation can take place. 

(2) The borrowed elements conduce to the expanding 
yitality of the borrowing culture only so far as they draw.their 


(3) A living culture disregards or rejects all elements in 
other cultures which conAict with its own fundamental values, 


simply by these extraneous Judaeo-Christian inAuences, but 
that thei£j3aist,lia¥£ ^,he s om£p>revious activit¥,in...Ai:ab 
Iife^t(>3hichjhese,in^^ What signs are 

there of a previously existing activity of such a kind that it 
would explain both the adoption of Biblical ideas and the 
development of a new religion ? 

It might be suggested that this previous activity was the 
attemot to find a satisMner relirion. There are the stories 
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poljtheisni_.and so threatened t he economic prospei ity_Qf 
Me cca, t Ms may be countered by saying that the attack on 
polytheism presupposes a co ncern for somethin g inorcjtffli 
one^a-iamiakaHcmr^Pi^^ why, after going to Medina, 
did the Meccan Muslims not live quiet secluded upright 
iives, worshipping God as they pleased ? Why did they take 
the lead in attacking pagan Meccan caravans specially ? 
Thus to say that the previously existing activity was the 
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passages of the Qur’an correspond to the social conditions of 
the time. Indeed any discussion of the relation of religious 
ideas to social conditions raises thorny problems. The folIow- 
ing is a brief statement of the general position underlying the 
present interpretation of the origins of Islam. 

(1) The setting of social life is provided by material fac- 
tors. These include the geography of the country in which 
the society lives, the techniques known to it, and its relations 
to neighbouring societies. In a sense these are all economic 
factors, though the wider term ‘ material ’ seems preferable. 
It is more important to notice that there is a certain inevita- 
bility about them. If the society next to yours has a better 
kind of cereal and a better way of growing it, so that it can 
feed a larger population more adequately, then (assuming 
similar geographical conditions) your society will be defeated 
and perhaps exterminated by this other society unless you 
adopt their technique and get seed from them. The change 
of grain and technique is in one sense a matter of choice, but 
in another sense your society has no alternative, since it 
cannot contemplate extermination. 

(2) In any material environment some social systems will 
be more suitable than others. In the Arabian steppes in pre- 
Islamic times the simple family of one man, one woman and 
several children would not have been a viable unit. To meet 
the hardships and accidents of such a life there had to be a 
larger unit, which may be called a clan or tribe. So long as 
the material environment remained stable the actual tribal 
system of Arabia, with the associated ideas and code of con- 
duct, worked very well. Perhaps some other system, or some 
modihcation of this system, would have worked just as well; 
but most other systems that we can think of would not have 
worked so well. This adaptation of a social system to the 
material environment comes about through a process of trial 
and error, in whidi the most suitable social forms survive 
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ments away from something. They do not become elfect- 
ive movements until they have a positiveIy conceived goal, 
and this, if it is to be consciously accepted by many 
members of the society, must be expressed in ideas. 

(6) The conscious attitudes on which the Iife of a society 
is based have deep, and so partly unconscious, roots. Be- 
cause of ^ they are firmly held, and it is usually impracti- 
cable to ĕradicate them. To produce new attitudes, equally 
iirmly held, would take several gĕnerations. Men therefore 
try to modify rather than uproot the basic attitudes in maHng r 
adjustments in a social system. They do so by making slight 
modifications in the accepted set of ideas and by analysing 
the new situation in terms of these ideas. This leads to the 
propounding of a goal which is in accordance with the analy- 
sis. Thus, where there is adjustment to a new material situa- 
tion, religious ideas not merely provide a positive goal but 
also hamess traditional attitudes in the pursuit of this goal. 
In this way religious ideas provide a focus for a social move- 
ment. Without ideas there would not be a movement at all 
in the strict sense, but only social discontent without a single 
tilSr direction. 

This, then, in brief outline, is the general position fi:om 
which I am interpreting the origin of Islam and trying to 
'iexplain the position in it of Biblical ideas. Scholars have 
iWgued about the relative strength of Jewish and Christian 
jinAuences, but from the present'standpoint it is not so im- 
I portant to try to answer this question as to identify the acti- 
lyi^es among the Arabs into which the Biblical ideas fitted. 

The Social Releyance of the New Religiotjs Ideas 

In the Mecca in which Muhammad began to preach an 
important material change had been taking place. It had 
begun half a century or more earlier, but its momentum had 
been gathering duriiig recent years. This change was the 





circumstances, the ownership or custody of the sanctuary 
could become a source of much profit, as the Meccans early 
realized. 

No agriculture was possible at Mecca because of its rocky 
character, and it is unlikely that the inhabitante at the time of 
Muhammad’s birth were able to gain their entire livelihood 
from trade. They must therefore have continued to some 
extent to live as nomads. The Arabian nomads or bedouin 
can live almost entirely from their herds .of camels. After the 
winter and spring rains (which can be most erratic) thcy go 
to parts of the desert or steppe where a lush v^tation springs 












share in the trade at the pilgrimage, his descendants pro- 
spered, and the setdement grew into a town. For reasons 
that are not altogether clear their commercial enterprises 
expanded greatly during the second half of the sixth century, 
until by about 600 the Meccans had in their hands most of 




like the frankincense of Sonth Arabia they carried goods 
from India and Abyssinia to the Mediterranean, They 
or^nized regular caravans southwards to the Yemen and 
northwards to Damascus or Gaza. They also became in- 
volved in business enterprises, such as mining, in various 
areas. Many of the inhabitants of Mecca must now have been 
gaining their livelihood solely or largely by trade. 

Here then was an important material change—^from a 
pastoral, nonDiadic economy to a mercantile one. The Mec- 
cans had retained the attitudes and social institutions appro- 
priate to the life of the nomad in the desert, such as blood- 
feuds and clan solidarity. Even if they had not been pure 
nomads for some time, they had remained sufficiently close 
to the desert to have preserved much of its outlook. The 
^mtial ^tuation out of which Islam emerged was the con- 
trast and condict between the Meccans’ nomadic outlook and 
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attitudes and the new material (or economic) enyironment in 
which they found themselves. 

At the level of social institutions this was seen in the break- 
down of the tribe or clan and of the solidarity associated with 
it. In the hard conditions of the desert men had to join with 
one another in order to survive. They did so on the basis of 
kinship in units which may be called tribes or clans. Solid- 
arity, or loyalty to one’s Mn, was of the utmost importance. 
If you saw your kinsman in danger, you went to his help with- 
out asking whether he was right or wrong. 

In Mecca this tribal solidarity was being replaced by 
individualism. There may have been some beginnings of 
individualism among the nomads, but at Mecca the trend to 
individuaKsm was mainly due to the growth of commerce. 
The great merchants put business interests before everything 
else, and would jom with business associates against their 
fellow-clansmen. Muhammad sufFered from this in his last 
year or two at Mecca, because his uncle Abu-Lahab had 
friends among the great merchants who induced him to tum 
against his nephew. In a sense a new type of unit was being 
formed by common business interests, but to this unit few 
of the older social attitudes were attached, and it was in- 
capable of soIving the problems of Meccan society. 

The breakdown of the tribe or clan led to the oppression 
of weaker members of the community such as widows and 
orphans. The successM merchant thought only of increas- 
ing his own power and inAuence. His wealth might originally 
have come to him as chief of a clan, but he was no longer 
prepared to carry out the cliief’s traditional duty of looking 
after the poorer members of the clan. This is one of the points 
which the Qur’an attacks. The merchants had a slight ex- 
cuse in that this was a new situation which was not provided 
for in the traditional social system of the desert. There the 
chief received a quarter of the booty taken on raids to enable 
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responsible press in recent times. They had sung of the 
honour of their tribe and the dishonour of its enemies, and 
the satire of a well-known poet was greatly feared. But they 
had been dependent on patrons, such as the chief of the tribe ; 
and now the most likely patrons were the great merchants. 


opinion was connected a deterioration in the religious life 
of the Meccans. Half a century before Muhammad that had 
already been something of a mixture. There were numerous 
old cults in Arabia connected with various shrines, of which 
the shrine at Mecca was one of the more important. Many 






time and place made trade easier by suspending blood-feuds. 
Yet on the whole these cults seem to have had a peripheral 
plac^ in the lives of the Arabs. The story is told of a chief 
who went to a god and drew lots with arrows to discover a 
propitious day to set out to avenge his father ; after receiving 
several discouraging answers he seized the arrows, broke 
them, and them at the idol with the words, ‘ If it had 
been your father who had been killed, you wouldn’t have 
answared, No ^ Even if this duef was a Christian, the story 
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men in Mecca, but also for the great majority of the popula- 
tion who aped them from a distance. Those who had some 
success in achieving this aim became filled with a ‘ pride in 
wealth' that soon merged into ‘ presumption ’ or an exag- 
gerated conception of the capacity of man. This appears to 
have been the religious position at Mecca when Muhammad 
began to preach. 

If we now turn to the earlier passages of the Qur'an which 
were studied above, we see that the points made there are 
relevant to the contemporary situation. Whenthesepoints are 
looked at in the light bf the situation, it is at once seen that 
the Qur’an places the chief emphasis on the religious aspect 
of the troubles of Mecca. It calls on men to acknowledge the 
power and goodness of God their Creator and to worship Him. 
Thereby they will be denying the onmipotence and omni- 
competence of the wealthy man. The Qur’an thus provides 
a corrective —a more satisfying alternative—^to the ‘ pre- 
sumption ’ and ‘ pride in wealth ’ which it regards as the root 
of the materialistic humanism underlying the social malaise 
of the times, 

Another way of stating this would be to say that the 
Qur’an looks upon a man’s life as meaningful when it is 
upright. The supreme aim in life is not to live honourably 
or to increase one’s wealth and power, but to live uprightly 
so as to attain to the joys of Paradise. The man who pursues 
wealth unscrupulously, whom the Qur’an characterizes as 
‘ niggardly \ will forfeit Paradise. In making niggardliness 
a serious sin, the Qur’m is showing the incompatibility be- 
tween the worship of God and the worship of wealth and 
power. 

Tlus basic religious idea leads to some practical conclu- 
sions. Men are to be generous with their wealth, especially 
towards orphans and destitute persons. They are not to 
oppress the weaker members of their families and clans. By 



to help him or to inAuence God’s judgement. Fear of punish 

or 


in an individuahstic society. The attempt is being made to 
revive some of the virtues of the desert in this new urban 
society. 

The emphasis on generosity and consideration for the weak, 
and the absence of any special mention of respect for life, 
property and marriage—^those fundamentals of all sockl life 
—^is in keeping with the Meccan situation as it has been des- 
cribed. The malaise arose from the unscrupulous pursuit of 
wealth, and the Qur’an tries to curb this. That explains its 


ine eariy passages or me viur an caimor oe saia m nave 
any clear conception of a new sodal unit. Men are treated as 
in^viduals, but as individuals within a unit; and it is 
assumed that this unit is a tribe or hke a tribe. It is to a tribe 
or similar unit that a prophet is sent. Yet even this 
simple idea contains the germs of future devdopments. It 
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prophet, and this community had it$ basis in religion and not 
in kinship. When the Qur'an was first rerealed, however, 
that deyelopment lay far in the future. 

Mter this study of the relation of the Qur’an to its social 
cont€Xt, the three laws of cultural inAuence may be looked at 
again. The first asserted the necessity of a previousIy exist- 
ing activity, and this activity noay be best described as work- 
ing for the social well-being of Mecca as a whole. Muham- 
mad had a concem about this before he began to receive reve- 
lations, and it continued throughout his life. Something of 
the same concem was also found in many members of his 
community after his death, and it was doubtless this concern, 
and the intellectual and practical activities which proceeded 
from it, which nourished the Biblickl conceptions and enabled 
them to contribute to the expanding vitality of Islamic culture. 



The third law of cultural inAuence—^the avoidance by a 
Uying culture of elements conAicting with ‘ its own funda- 
mental values, emotional attitudes or aesthetic criteria ’—^is 
illustrated in the limited range of Biblical conceptions found 
in the Qur’an. There is nothing of the teaching of the 
writing prophets of the Old Testament, and practically noth- 
ing of the teaching of the New Testament. Such Biblical 
elements are relevant to a society with many centuries of 
settled life behind it. Meccan and Medinan society had only 
recently exchanged nomadism for a settled life, and it is not 
surprking that they most fully appredated those parts of the 
Bible which reflect the experience of the Israelites in the 
period shortly after they had made a similar change. 









While the sources, with the exception of the earliest of 
all, are agreed in recognking the importance of this period, 
almost everything else about it is in obscurity and uncer- 
tainty. Muhammad may have gone to this house before he 
began his public preadung, or he may not have gone to it 
until after his public preaching had roused opposition. His 
reason for going to it depends on the date assigned. The 
sources mention r^sons, but these are presumably no more 
than the conjectures, more or less intelligent, of the writers. 


AI-Arqam was a young man of from twenty to twenty-five. 
He belonged to the clan of Makhzum, the clan of some of the 
wealthiest and most poweriiil men in Mecca. He must have 
been weakhy himself, since he owned a large house near the 
CMitre of Mecca. Lhtle is known with certainty about his 
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able to act with. greater freedom than many other young 
Meccans of his age. 

It was perhaps in 614 that Muhammad made al-Arqam’s 
house the centre of his preaching activities. He is said to have 
had thirty-nine foIlowers at the time. He did not live in the 
house, but spent most of the day there. His foIlowers came 
to him in it, and were taught the Qur’an and otherwise in- 
structed. Together the Muslims performed their distinctive 
acts of worship, which culminated in the prostration, the 
touching of the ground with one’s forehead in acknowledge- 
ment of the might and majesty of God. It was also possible 
for enquirers to come to Muhammad in this house and talk 
about their diOiculties and about all the troubles of the people 
of Mecca. 

It is not clear whether there was any vigorous opposition to 
Muhammad when he first went to this house. Possibly such 
opposition as there was amounted to no more than verbal 
criticisms. In other words, if there was opposition, it was not 
yet absolute opposition. There was still the chance that a 
reconciliation might be brought about. 

During the period while the house of al-Arqam was 
Muhammad’s centre there did develop bitter opposition to 
his movement, led by some of the most powerful of the Mec- 
can merchants. One of the bitterest was a man of his own 
age, Abii-Jahl of the clan of Makhzum. Happening to m^t 
Muhammad one day, Abu-Jahl taunted and insulted him 
most offensively, but Muhammad made no reply. The inci- 
dent was observed by a freedwoman who reported it to 
Muhammad’s uncle Ham^ah as he retumed from hunting, 
and he at once went to find Abu-Jahl in the Ka‘bah and strud: 
him with his bow. Hamzah had hitherto been a pagan, but he 
now openly professed Islam. ‘ Will you insult my nephew 
now that I am a foUower of his reUgion ? ’ he asked. Some of 
Abu-Jahl’s kinsmen made to hdp Mm, but, perhaps because 


Tke OEiy way in which the Qur an seems to have threatened 
trade was by its attacks on shrines outside Mecca (to be des- 
cribed presently). One of the shrines attacked was that of 
at-Ta’if, the smaller commercial centre higher up in the 
mountains, where some of the rich Meccans now had estates. 


The dosing of the shrine there would affect adversely those 
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describe an incident which probably occurred while Muham- 
imd was in the house of al-Arqam. 

The Incident of the ‘ Satanic Yerses ’ 

The accounts of this incident vary somewhat in details, so 
that it will be best to begin with the points that are certain 
and then go on to those that are dubious rather than select 
one complete account of the incident and then criticize parts 
of it. 

At some time Muhammad must have recited as part of the 
Qur’an certain verses which apparently permitted inter- 
cession to idols. One version of these is : 

Did you consider al-Lat and al-‘U2za 
And al-Manat, the third, the other ? 

Those are the swans exalted ; 

Their intercession is expected ; 

Their likes are not neglected.^ 

Then, some time later, he received another reveIation can- 
ceUing the last three verses here and substituting others for 
them: 

Did you consider al-Lat and al-‘Uz2a 
And al-Manat, the third, the other ? 

For you males and for Him females ? 

That would be unfair sharing. 

They are but names you and your fathers named; God re- 
vealed no authority for them; they ^ follow only opinion and 
their souls’ fancies, though from their Lord there has come 
to them guidance. (53. 19-23) 

Both the hrst version and the second version were proclaimed 
publicly, and the explanation given for the change was that 


^ The word translated * swans exalted ’ is obscure; it presumably means 
that these are a kind of angelic being. 

® The worshippers of the idols. 
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Satan had managed to slip in the false verses of the hrst 
yersion without Muhammad noticing it. 

This is a strange and surprising story. The prophet of 
the most uncompromisingly monotheistic religion seems to 
be authorizing polytheism. Indeed the story is so strange that 
it must be true in essentials. It is unthinlcable that anyone 
should have invented such a story and persuaded the vast 
body of Muslims to accept it. Moreover there is a passage in 
the Qur’an which describes something of this kind. 

Before thee God sent no messenger nor prophet but, while 
he desired, Satan interposed (something) towards his desire; 
but God abrogates what Satan interposes ; then God perlects 
His verses ; God is knowing, wise. (22.51). 

This verse has been variously interpreted, but the above 
translation accords with one of the traditional interpreta- 
tions. Muhammad, it is said, had been greatly desiring to find 
some way of making it easier for the rich merchants to accept 
Islam, and, when Satan made the interpolation, he failed to 
notice it for what it was. Whether we accept this story or 
not—^and there may be some truth in it—^it seems certain that 
Muhammad recited the ‘ satanic verses ’ as part of the Qur’an 
and later recited another reveIation abrogating them. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the inddent is the 
lights it throws on Muhammad’s outlook at the time. Even 
though he sincerely believed that these verses came to him 
from outside himself, yet he cannot at hrst have found any- 
thing in them that he regarded as contrary to the religion he 
was preaching. Does this mean that he was a polytheist at 
this time ? There are several reasons for thinking that the 
answer to this ought to ,be, No. 

To begin with, it is to be noticed that the three goddesses 
were specially connected with three shrines within a day or 
two’s joumey of Mecca. Al-Lat was the goddess of the 
neighbouring town of at-Ta’if, al-‘Uz:^ had a shrine between 
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that town and Mecca, and there was a shrine of Manat be- 
tween Mecca and Medina. It seems likely, then, that for 
Muhainmad’s hearers the primary effect of the ‘ satanic 
verses ’ would be to legitimize worship at these three shrines. 
Similarly the primary effect of abrogation would be to stop 




were destroyed when Islam became dominant in the 
region. 

How did Muhammad justify this from a monotheistic 
standpoint ? It must be remembered that the outlook of 
Muhammad*s more enlightened contemporaries has been 
described as a mgue monotheism, The word ‘ goddesses ’ 
should not be allowed to suggest deities of the kind met in 
Greek mythology. Semitic religion does not produce such 
stories about its divinities. It has a less personal conception 
of the divine. A deity is a power specially connected with 
certain places and certain objects. The names in point mean 
respectively the Goddess, the Almighty and the Disposer (who 
allots men their several fates). Perhaps the enlightened Arabs 
of the day regarded these as yarious manifestations of a single 
divine power, just as in later times the Muslims spoke of the 
ninety-nine names of God. The phrase ‘ daughters of God ’ 
would not be incompatible with this, for the Arabs used the 
ideas of daughterhood, fatherhood and sonship to express 
abstract relations. In this way Muhammad and his folIowers 
could have regarded the ‘ satanic verses ’ as authorizing the 
worship of the divine at the three shrines indicated, and yet 
not have felt that they were compromising their monotheism. 

There is also a simpler explanation of the Muslims’ failure 
to recognize the contradiction immediately. The Christians 
and Jews believed in the existence of a secondary and sub- 
ordinate kind of supematural being, angels, and the belief in 
angels, jinn and otlier supernatural beings was still a Iiving 
part of the traditional Arab outlook. Muhammad and his 
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folIowers may have looked on the ‘ goddesses ’ as beings of 
this kind. Indeed there are passages in the Qur'an which 
show that they must have regarded the matter in this light, 
at least for a time ; this was after the attack on their worship 
had begun. 

For a full understanding of the incidents—the publica- 
tion of the ‘ satanic verses * and their abrogation—it is neces- 
sary to look at them in a wide context. For a time, even if 
Mul^mmad*s professed foliowers were not numerous, there 
was general approval of his mission. The ordinary people 
were sympathetic. Only the rich merchants were hesitant, 
Yet even they were not completely hostile. They saw the 
danger that through his contact with a supernatural source 
of wisdom Muhammad would become the man in Mecca 
whose views were most authoritative. They also thought 
that one of the roots of Muhammad’s activity was his dis- 
satisfaction with his own position in Mecca. In particular 
they saw that he was excluded from the inner circle of rich 
merchants who monopolized the enterprises in which the big 
prohts were to be made. It therefore occurred to them that 
they might reduce this dangerous actmty of Mu^mmad’s 
by admitting him into this inner circle, letting him share in 
their profits and power, and intermarrying with his fanuly. 
They were inveterate bargainers, however, and in retum for 
these concessions to Mu^mmad they wanted him to compro- 
mise in some way with the older cults. 

How was it that the intellectual stmggle between Muham- 
mad and the rich merchants of Mecca came to be focused 
on the question of idols ? The history of religious polemics 
shows that the points on which a)ntroversy centres are not 
always the fundamental ones, but those where the issue is 
suiSciently dear for both sides to feel that ‘ here is ground on 
which it is worth while doing battle \ The ridi merchants 
had lirst been attacked in the Qur"an because of their ‘ pride 




chief hope of gaining the support of the ordinary people was 
to present themselves as defenders of the old religion. This 
was why they asked Muhammad to say something good of 
their goddesses or otherwise to acknowledge some validity 
in the old rites, 

At first Muhanamad was not prepared to make a stand on 
this issue. Whatever they had asked for, they received, in the 
‘ satanic verses an acknowledgement of the eiEcacy of wor- 
ship at the three shrines. How long it was before the verses 
were abrogated we cannot tell. The earliest and best sources 
give no indication of the interval before the abrogation. It 
may have been weeks or months. It was presumably long 
enough for Muhammad to realize that the compronoise was 
not going to work. Perhaps he felt that the priests of the 
goddesses were going to be regarded as his equals. Perhaps 
he felt that his new religious movement was going to be 
indistinguishable from paganism. He therefore accepted and 
proclaimed the new reyelations which came to him. One was 
the abrogation of the ‘ satanic verses ’ and their replacement 
by others. Another, traditionally the reply he was to give to 
invitations to compromise, was the lollowing : 

0 unbelievers, 

I worship not what you worship, 

You are not worshipping what I worship, 

I am not worshipping what you worship, 

You are not worshipping what I worship ; 

To you your reiigion, to me my religion. (109) 
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The abrogation of the ‘ satanic verses ’ meant that the cults 

at the three shrines were no longer recognized in any way. 

• ♦ « 


which to join battle. Perhaps as time went on he learnt some- 
thing more of the attitude of Jews and Christians to idols, 
and saw that he would be in line with them in havmg no 
truck with idolatry. The passage just quoted emphasized 
the distinct character of his religion and its difference from 
paganism. Other passages made use of the phrase ‘ daughters 
of God ’ in an argummtum ad hominen —^the Arabs set great 
store by sons and prided themselves on having them; was 
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attempt at a cnticai reconstniction ot the events. 

The uniyersally admitted facts are that a number of Mus- 
lims went to Abyssinia round about the year 615. Of these 
some came back to Mecca and went to Medina aloner with 


628. Lists have been preserved of the names of those who 
went to Abyssinia, of those who returned to Mecca, and of 
those in the party which returned straight to Medina in 
628. There are some discrepancies in the lists, chieily with 
regard to minor figures; but there is no doubt about the 


answered are why these Muslims went to Abyssinia, and 
then why some of them remained there so long. A subor- 
dinate question is whether the initiative for this migration 
was the emigrants’ or Muhammad’s. 

The diiSculties of the situation after the abrogation of the 
‘ satanic verses" must have had something to do with the 
migration. Once the policy of opposition to Muhammad had 
been adopted, the leading merchants and their friends took 
steps to make Iife difficult for their younger brothers and 
cousins and other members of their families and clans who 
were attracted to Muhammad’s movement. In one way this 
would be mild as a form of persecution, but in other ways 
it might be extremely annoying and frustrating. It mosdy 
happened within the family or clan. There was no public 
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does not account for some of them staying on in Abyssinis 
after the Muslims had settled in Medina and were no longei 
troubled by persecutors. Are there any other reasons for thi 
migration ? 

Perhaps they went to engage in trade. This was the nor- 
mal occupation of Meccans, and there must have been op- 
portunities^ in Abyssinia. Those who made a living then 
until 628 presumably did so by trading. Apart from thc 
migration of the Muslims there were trade relations betweer 
Mecca and Abyssinia. So we may be certain that the Mus- 
lims traded. But this could not have been the sole reason foi 
leaving Mecca. To run away from their native town in this 
way at a critical stage in the development of Muhammad^s 
reform movement, was tantamount to a betrayal of the move- 
ment; and the chief among the emigrants were not weak mer 
of this type. 

Could it be, then, that Muhammad had some plan in mind, 
and sent them to Abyssinia in furtherance of it ? Could he 
have been hoping for military help which would enable him 
to seize control of Mecca ? The Abyssinians would hav€ 
been glad of an excuse for attempting to regain their losl 
dominion in Arabia ; and their allies, the Byzantines, whc 
had just been seriously defeated by the Persians, would hav€ 
approved of a diversion on the Persian flank. Or was 
Muhammad hoping to make Abyssinia a base for attacking 
Meccan trade, as he later made Medina ? Or was he at- 
tempting to develop an alternative trade route from the 
soudi to the Byzantine empire, out of reach of Meccan 
diplomacy, and so to break the monopoly of the Meccan 
merchants ? Whatever may have been in Muhammad’s 
mind, the Meccans were apparently alarmed, and immedi- 
ately sent two men to the Negus of Abyssinia and from him, 
it is said, demanded the repatriation of the emigrants. This 
was not granted, but the envoys may nevertheless have 
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after the appearance of vigorous opposition. 


The Intellectual Argument 

The Qur^an reAects the war of words and ideas between 
Muhammad and his opponents throughout the remainder of 
his life at Mecca. As well as expounding and defending the 
new religion, it quotes the arguments used against it. No 
dating is possible, but the main points made on the two sides 
are clear. 

One of the main criticisms of the message of the Qur’an 
was that its teaching about the resurrection of the body was 
absurd. The Meccans, regarding the body as an essential 
part of the man, could not conceive how a human body could 
be restored to Iife after it had mouldered in the grave. In 
their eyes this was a crushing retort to Muhammad’s asser- 
tions. 

When they are warned they reck not; 

When they see a sign, they mock, 

And say, This is magic manifest; 

When we are dust and bones, shall we be raised, 

Or our fathers from of old ? (37. 13-17) 

This question was not simply a debating point against 
Muhammad, but was in line with their real beliefs. 

They say, There is naught save our present life ; we die and 

we Iive ; only Fate destroys us. (45. 23) 

The Qur’an was not concerned with resurrection in any 
abstract way. For the Qur’an resurrection was invoIved in the 
teaching about the Last Judgement, and that teaching was 
important as providing a sanction on an individualistic basis 
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>r yirtues like generosity to whicli the Qiir^an was recalling 
len. The pagans of Mecca did not directly attack what the 
[ur’an said about generosity. It is easy to be selhsh in 
ractice, but not so easy to defend selhshness as an ideal. 
11 the Qur’anic teaching on this point, however, would be 
iscredited if the resurrection could be disproved ; and the 
idisputable fact of mouldering bodies seemed to the op- 
^nents of Muhammad a clear disDroof of a vital link in the 
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something of value—^was adherence to established usage. 
This conviction was transferred to Islam, where the word for 
‘ heresy ’ is simply ‘ innovation \ When Muhammad’s op- 
ponents, then, insisted that they had found their fathers 
practising a certain religion and that it was best for them to 
follow in their fathers’ footsteps, this was an assertion that 
would meet with a deep response from many Arab hearts. 

The answer of the Qur’an to this implied criticism was in 
the stories of the prophets of former times. The stories give 
encouragement to Muhammad and his followers in their 
troubles. They must sometimes have felt they were desert- 
ing their ancestors, especially when they were asked dilRcult 
questions about the ^resent or future state of deceased 
pagans. The stories of the Old Testament prophets and 
others helped them to realize that, as themsekes followers of 
a prophet, they had a distinguished spiritual ancestry. They 
also were members of a community with its roots deep in the 
past and, like most Arab tribes, able to boast of the excellence 
of its stock and the great merits of the forerunners. 

Besides these arguments about the message of the Qur’an 
there were criticisms of Muhammad^s position as ‘ messenger 
of God \ The extent of the criticisms shows that from the 
first Muhammad must have claimed that the words which 
came to him were a reveIation from God. One of the lines of 
attack used by the pagans was to admit that Muhammad^s 
experiences were real and that they had a supernatural cause, 
but to hold that this cause was not God but jinn, and that 
Muhammad was possessed by jinn, or mad. Poets, not to 
speak of soothsayers and sorcerers, were also inspired by 
jinn, and so to link Mulummad with any of these groups had 
a similar effect to saying he was possessed. 

AIl such assertions about the origin of the reveIations had 
the effect of making men think that the warnings need not be 
taken seriously. The supernatural beings who produced the 















The Boycott of the Clan of Hashim 

Round about the year 615 the leadership of the opposition 
to Muhammad passed from the older men to one of his own 
generation, Abu-Jahl of the clan of Makhzum, The older 
men would have liked to effect some reconciliation with 
Muhammad and to induce him to compromise, but Abu-Jahl 
was bent on cnishing the new religious movement. A passage 
in the earliest biography seems free from exaggeration : 

It was the wicked Abu-Jahl who used to incite the men of 
Quraysh against the MusHms. When he heard of the convers- 
ion of a man of high birth with powerhil friends, he criticized 
him vigorously and put him to shame. ‘ You have left your 
father*s religion/ he said, ‘ although he is a better man than 
you; we shall make your prudence appear Mly and your 
judgement unsound, and we shall bring your honour low/ If 
he was a merchant, he said, ‘ By God, we shall see that your 
goods are not soid and that your capital is lost.’ If he was an 
uninHuential person, he beat him and incited people a^inst 

A * A X O 

This illustrates both the vigour of the opposition and its 
Mmitations. It has always to be remembered that the system 
of public security in foree in Mecca was the protection by 
eadh clan of its members. Most of the clans were sulEciently 
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strong to cause serious inconvenience to anyone who mal- 
treated a clansman or confederate ; and thus there was little 
scope for physical vioIence. 




of the Muslims by pagan Meccans. The strength of feeling 
is perhaps due to the fact that Abu-Jahl and his supporters 
went as far as they could in the way of persecution and did 
things that would not have been tolerated by the older Arab 
tradition. 

It was within his own clan that Abu-Jahl was able to do 
most. A uterine brother of his own and two other young men 











to protect them. 0f the latter one who is often mentioned 
was a blacksmith and another a trader of Byzantine origin. 
In normal times these men would have no diiiiculty in mak- 
ing a living in Mecca ; but it was different when they joined 
a movement with powerfuI enemies. It was also possible for 
a clan to disown formaIly one of its members. This tended 
to lower the clan’s honour and was not usually done unless 
there was a strong reason. It seems, however, to have hap- 
pened in the case of Abu-Bakr, for we hear of him accepting 
the protection of a nomadic chief who lived near Mecca and 
also of him undergoing the indignity of being bound to a 
fellow-clansman. In any case his clan was not powerful. 

Muhammad himself still enjoyed the protection of his clan, 
though that did not exempt him from minor insults, such as 
having his neighbours’ rubbish and waste dumped at his 
door. Abu-Jahl is said to have appealed more than once to 
Mulwmmad’s uncle Abu-Talib, who was head of the clan, 
either to stop his nephew proclaiming the new religion or else 


to withdraw his protection from him. 

Abu-Talib stood firm. For one thing it would have been 
dishopouring to the clan to disown Muhammad, since there 
was no likelihood of their persuading him to give up his re- 
ligion. It would also have hirther weakened a clan whose 
strength was declining, for he was one of their promising 
yopng men. There was probably also a deeper reason, how- 
ever. Although Abu-TIlib and most members of the clan did 
not accept Muhammad’s teaching, this had economic impli- 
cations in which they were interested. It was in line with the 
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establish monopolies. It would therefore be natural for the 
clan of Hashim to give Muhammad a certain measure of 
general support, though without endorsing his religious as- 
sertions. Indeed it was not only the Muslims of the clan 
who were protected. Abu-Talib also gave protection to his 
sister^s son, whose father belonged to Abu-Jahrs clan of 
Makhzum, and who was presumably in danger of being ill- 
treated by his father’s clan. 

Abu-Jahl continued to work assiduously against Muham- 
mad. He failed to isolate Muhammad from his clan, but he 
managed to isolate the clan of Hashim from the other clans 
in the League of the Yirtuous. It was perhaps about 616 that 
he brought into being a grand alliance of nearly all the clans 
of Mecca against Hashim. A document was drawn up and 
signed, and a boycott of Hashim instituted. None of the 
clans taking part was to have any business dealings with 
Hashim, and there was to be no intermarriage. The boycott 
was apparently maintained for over two years. 

The situation of Hashim cannot have been as serious as it 
sounds. There is no record of any complaint of undue hard- 
ship, nor of recriminations against Muhammad. The last 
point tends to conhrm the view that Mu^mmad’s religion 
was not the sole reason for the boycott. Hashim must have 
been able to carry on trade in one form or another. Perhaps 
they sent their own caravans to Syria ; and they would be 
able to sell to the nomads who came to Mecca. Besides, 
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whose mother was another sister of Abu-Talib’s. Perhaps 
with the passage of time these former allies of Hashim had 
realued that the boycott was strengthening the wealthy clans 
which were trying to extend monopolistic controls over Meccan 
trade and was consequently weakening their own position. 

The boycott may not have been a complete failuie, how- 
ever. In the course of it there was one important defection 
from the* clan of Hashim, Abu-Lahab, and the clan’s subse- 
quent acceptance of him as chief may indicate that there was 
more discontent than is usually allowed. 

The various forms of hostility to Islam did not at once stop 
men from becoming Muslims. One important accession to 
their ranks was ‘Umar ibn-al-Khattab, who later became the 
second caliph. For a time he was an active opponent. When 
he heard that his sister and her husband had become Mus- 
lims he was so incensed that he struck his sister, causing 
blood to flow. The sight of blood, however, led to a swift 
revulsion of feeling. In a mood of repentance for the hurt he 
had done his sister he listened to the Qur’an being recited 
and was so moved that he straightway went to Muhammad 
and professed faith in Islam. ‘Umar was one of the two or 
three most important men in his clan, which was relatively 
weak and uninAuential, and after his conversion—which may 
have taken place before the boycott began—the clan took no 
further part in active opposition to the Muslims. Those 
members of the clan who were still in Mecca in 624 sent a 
contingent to Badr, but it withdrew from the Meccan army 
before the battle. 

‘Umar seems to have been the last important convert to 
Islam during the Meccan period. The successful deAance of 
the boycott by Hashim indicated that the two parties had 
reached a stalemate. Soon after its ending, however, various 
events occurred which caused Muhammad’s position to 
deteriorate rapidly. 


While Khadijah was alive Muhammad took no other wife, 
but he married again shortly after her death. This might 
indicate the need for spiritual companionship, but it is more 
likely that Muhammad’s motives were of a political kind. The 
woman, Sawdah, was herself an early convert, and she had 
been married to a Muslim who had died. Muhammad may 
have regarded it as incumbent on himself, the head of the 
little group of Muslims, to marry her so that she might not 
have to marry someone outside the group. As for Mu^m- 
mad himself there are signs that deepening religious ex- 
periences were taking the place of human companionship. 
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the latter's chief rival for the position of most inAuential man 
in Mecca. Perhaps this marriage was itself the bribe which 
detached Abu-Lahab from the traditional policy of Hashim. 
On the other hand, the marriage may have been earlier, and 
the ties of aiiinity may merely have made it easier for 
Mu^mmad's opponents to work upon Abu-Lahab. At a 
time when Abu-Lahab and Muhammad were looked upon as 
the two brightest young men of the clan, two daughters of 
Muhammad had been engaged to two sons of Abu-Lahab, 
but these engagements were now broken off. 

Before long Abu-Lahab found an excuse for depriving 
Muhammad of the protection of the clan. He is said to have 
been put up to it by Abu-Jahl and a member of the clan of 
‘Abd-Shams who was friendly with him. He asked Muham- 
mad about the present position of his grandfather. Mu- 
j^mmad gave an evasive answer which seemed satisfactory, 
but the two instigators made him go back and ask Muham- 
di„cUy wlShe. Us gnandlte wa, i„ hcll. Mu- 
l^mnud had to say that he was. Such remarks about a 
former chief of the clan were tantamount to an insult to the 
whole clan, and the present chief could therefore, without 
any loss of self-respect, refuse to protect him any longer. The 
rehisal may not have been absolute. Perhaps there were 
conditions for protection, such as the abandonment of 
preaching, which Muhammad could not accept. Whatever 
the detatls, the result was that Muhammad lost the protec- 
tion of his clan and could no longer carry on in Mecca as he 
had been doing. His bittemess is reAected in a surah of the 
Qur’an (iii) which denounces Abu-Lahab and his wife. 

Unable to propagate his religion any longer in Mecca, 
Muhammad had to look round for another base. The first 
place he thought of was at-Ta’if. It was the nearest town to 
Me(xa, being about forty miles away to the east. Because it 
was higher up in the mountains it had a better climate, and 


restive under Meccan domination. It seems clear that he was 
not merely looking for a protector, but was intent on the 
further propagation of the movement he had inaugurated at 
Mecca. Whether he had in view the possibility of hostilities 
with Mecca, such as later developed at Medina, is not cer- 
tain. It is likely that he suggested some way of removing 
Meccan control from the trade of at-Ta’if. The group he 
approached, however, did not feel strong enough to throw 
down the gauntlet to Mecca. On the contrary they were 
afraid that they might have been compromised by having 
entered.into discussions with Mu^mmad, and they not 
merely rejected the proposition he made, but encouraged the 
town rabble to fling stones at hhn. 

In great dejection Muhammad set out to return to Mecca. 
At one of the points where he stopped for a night, while he 
was engaged in worship, a company of jinn is said to have 


seven heavens. 
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Muhammad was unable to enter Mecca again until he had 
been ^aranteed protection by the leader of some clan other 
than his own. With this journey to at-Ta’if his protection by 
his own clan must have come to an end. Whether Abu- 
Lahab set a time-Iimit, within which he had to Ieave Mecca, 
or whether the journey broke some condition about not 
propagating Islam, must remain uncertain. It was only the 
third leader, too, whom he approached, who was willing to 
protect Muhammadj and doubtless this protection had con- 
ditions attached which greatly restricted Muhammad’s 
activity. He was, however, at least able to retum to Mecca 
eventually. 

During this same diiiicult period after the death of Abu- 
Talib Muhammad is said to have tried to gain the support of 
some of the nomadic tribes while they were in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca attending one or other of the fairs. Four 
tribes are named. The pasture grounds of one were com- 
paratively near, and, as later events show, a section of this 
tribe was attracted to Muhammad. The others came from a 
much greater distance and were either wholly or partly 
Christian. Perhaps Muhammad hoped that for this reason, 
or because of some matter of local politics, one of these tribes 
would accept his message and give him protection. He may 
even have been thinking about the possibility of unifying the 
Arabs. Nothing came of all his approaches, however, and he 
had to continue in patience. 



IV 

THE EMIGRATION TO MEDINA 
The Appeal from the Medinans 

The first light began to dawn for Muhammad in his dark- 
ness with an event which happened at the pilgrimage season 
in the summer of 620. Among the pilgrims with whom 
Muhammad came into contact were six men from Medina. 
They were impressed by his personality and his message, and 
they thought that he might be able to help them to overcome 
the difficulties which were then besetting Medina. At the 
pilgrimage in the summer of 621 five of these six came back 
bringing seven others. The twelve represented most of the 
parties or bodies of opinion among the Arabs of Medina, and 
they are said to have made a promise to Mu^mmad to ac- 
cept him as prophet and obey him and to avoid certain sins. 
This was kno-wn as the Eirst Pledge of aI-‘Aqabah. 

Eollowing upon this Mulwmmad sent back to Medina with 
these men a trusty Muslim, well-versed in the Qur’an, whose 
ostensible duty was to instruct the people of Medina in 
Islam, but who was doubtless also expected to inform 
Muhammad about the political situation in Medina, During 
the winter things went well in Medina for the new move- 
ment. There were converts from nearly all the Arab clans, 
and the converts were of suSicient importance to make it 
certain that nearly all the clans would publicly support an 
agreement with Muhammad. By June 622 it was possible to 
collect a representative party of seventy-five Muslims from 
Medina to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. The party, which 
included two women, met Mul^mmad secretly by night and 
pledged themselves not merely to accept Muhammad as 
prophet and avoid sins, but also to fight on behalf of God and 
His messenger. This was the Second Pledge of aI-‘Aqabah 
or the Pledge of War. 
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Such is the traditional account. Some Western scholars 
have doubted whether there was more than one pledge, and 
it may be allowed that all the details of the traditional accoiint 
are not necessarily sound. Yet there must have been several 
meetings between Muhammad and the men of Medina be- 
fore they agreed on the basis on which he was to go there. It 
may not have occurred to the Medinans that he would de- 
liberately go out to attack and provoke the Meccans, and they 
may have been thinking only of defendmg him when he was 
attacked ; but it is also possible that they foresaw that there 
would be trouble with the Meccans. In either case they must 
have promised to protect him; otherwise he would quickly 
have been killed by his enemies from Mecca. How was it that 
the men of Medina, in contrast to those of Mecca, so easily 
accepted Islam and the prophethood of Muhammad ? 

The Troubles of Medina 

The situation in Medina was absolutely different from that 
in Mecca. In the immediate neighbourhood of Mecca no 
agriculture was possible, but only the pasturing of camels, 
and so the very existence of the town depended on com- 
merce. Medina, on the other hand, about 250 miles to the 
north, was an oasis of twenty square miles or more, and 
gained its liveIihood chieAy from growing dates and cereals. 
There was some commerce, for there was a market in the area 
inhabited by the Jewish clan of Qa3muqa‘, who were not 
merely traders but goldsmiths and manufacturers of weapons 
and armour. There may also have been some caravan trade 
with Syria but it cannot have been on the same scale or had 
the same importance as the caravan trade of Mecca. 

TTie inhabitants of Medina were of different origins. 
When Mulmmmad went in 622 there may be said to have 
been eleven main groups—to be called ‘clans’ here—^as well 
as a number of sm^er ones. Three of the main groups 
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Perhaps it was due to the increasing pressure of population 
on the available resources. This cannot be the whole of the 
reason, however, for until some years after Muhammad’s 
death there was still virgin land available for cultivation, 
though it was doubtless marginal land which gave a poor re- 
turn. In some of the later hghting the avowed aim of clans 
was to seize the lands of their weaker neighbours. At iirst 
the hghting was between single clans, but as time went on 
strong leaders were able to induce several clans to ally them- 
selves together under their leadership. Because of this the 
numbers involved in a fight were constantly becominglarger. 
Pinally the climax came in a battle about 618 at a locality 
called Bu‘ath. Most of the Arab clans of Medina were en- 
gaged in this battle, and also, as their allies, the Jewish clans 
and some nomadic clans from the neighbourhood. There 
was heavy slaughter. Hostilities came to an end because the 
two sides were exhausted, but peace was not made. After 
this Medina lived in a state of tension. There were one or 
two instances of men being murdered when they went 
through the territory of a neighbouring clan at night. 

The alliances mostly coincided with the division of the 
Arab clans into two tribes, the Aws and the Khazraj, and 
these two tribes are usually said to have constituted the Arab 
population of Medina. There were one or two exceptions, 
however, in which clans opposed the rest of their tribe. This 
shows that there was no strong loyalty to the tribe. It is thus 
not surprising that the tribes are not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution of Medina (a document to be discussed later), but 
only the clans. The new situation created by Muhammad’s 
presence in Medina made the squabbles between the clans 
rather petty, so that less is heard of them and more of the 
tribes. After MuMmmad’s death, when horizons had been 
further widened by the vast conquests, the rivalry of the 
Aws and the Khazraj ceases to be a political factor of 
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importance, and the two tribes came to be known jointly as 
the Ansar. This word means the Helpers, sc. of Muhammad, 
and was a name of honour conferred on them. 

The fundamental trouble underlying the hghting and the 
tension at Medina was that the nomadic outlook and cthic, to 
which the men of Medina still adhered, was not suited to the 
conditions of agricultural Iife in an oasis. As it became more 
dilEcult to gain a Iivelihood from the soU of Medina for the 
growing population, quarrels would arise and blood would 
be shed. To deal with this situation nomadic custom had 
only the method of the blood-feud. If a man had been in- 
jured or killed, his kinsmen exacted the equivalent froih the 
individual responsible or his family or clan—an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ’. The equivalent might be an 
actual eye or an actual life, but it was also becoming com- 
mon, as already mentioned, to accept a hundred camels in 
place of the life of an adult male. In the wide spaces of the 
steppe this method was tolerably successhil since contacts 
were few, but in the restricted area of an oasis it was un- 
satisfactory. Here there were too many disputes, and there- 
fore too many possibilities of disagreement about what con- 
stituted a fair equivalent for what. There was one celebrated 
occasion in the sixth century when a great nomadic chief had 
been killed; his brother, the avenger of blood, killed a youth 
of the slayeris tribe, but would not accept his life as equiva- 
lent for more than his brother’s shoelatchet. The youth’s 
tribe naturally did not accept this, and there was a fierce war 
between the two tribes for many years. If this could happen 
in the desert, it was no wonder that Iife in Medina was 
diSicult. 

In pre-Islamic Arabia there were men of wisdom who 
were frequently resorted to as arbiters in disputes, if the two 
parties were not too enraged to accept arbitration. The 
arbiters had no powers to execute judgement, but they bound 
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the two parties by oath to accept their judgement. This pro- 
cedure, however, was too slow and clumsy for the numerous 
disputes in an oasis. What was needed was a single judge 
with executive powers. Had Muhammad not come to 
Medina such an office might have been established, though 
it would have been difficult to find a man whom all would ac- 
cept as impartial. One of the leading men of the Khazraj, 
'Abd-Allah ibn-Ubayy, had remained neutral at the battle of 
Bu‘ath, and it was thought that, but for Muhammad’s 
arrival, he might have become king of Medina ; yet it would 
have been difficult for him to unite all the men of Medina 
behind him, since he would always be suspected of partiality. 

For the men of Medina in this situation much of the 
attraction of inviting Muhammad lay in the fact that he would 
be neutral and would be able to decide their disputes im- 
partially. One of his great-grandmothers had belonged to a 
Medinan clan, but it was uninAuential and his connexion 
with it was not regarded as infringing his neutrality. He was 
careful, too, not to ally himself by marriage with any Medinan 
clan. It was also helphil in this connexion that the Medinan 
Arabs, doubtless inAuenced by Jewish ideas of the coming of 
the Messiah, were ready to accept Muhammad as a prophet. 
Because of his rejection by the Meccans he was also free 
from the suspicion of being an agent worldng for the exten- 
sion of Meccan domination over Medina. 

For several reasons, then, Muhammad was a most ac- 
ceptable person to the Medinans. They were hopefuI that he 
might deliver them from their troubles, and establish a new 
era of peace. With such thoughts seventy-five of them 
promised at al-‘Aqabah to defend him as they would their 
own kin. This opened the way for the Hijrah. 

The Hijrah 

Even before the final pledge was given to Muhammad by 
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lowers to support tiim. l liis arrangement aiso meant that 
Mu^mmad was in Mecca to the last possible moment to 
encourage any waverers among the Muslims. 

It was about the middle of September before Muhammad 

himself was ready to set out. Shortly before he did so the 
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have plotted to kill Muhammad himselh Some young men, 
one from each of the clans, were to thrust their swords into 
him simultaneously, so that the blood-guilt w^ould be shared 
by nearly the whole of Mecca, and the avengers of blood 
would have no option but to accept blood-money. The story 
goes that this plan w^as foiled when Muhammad slipped 


away by night and left ‘Ali sleeping on his bed in his green 
cloak. The ruse was eventually discovered, but nothing was 
done to ‘AIf, and Muhammad was already away. 

While we may perhaps be a little sceptical about this story. 













agreed to protect him on his return from at-Ta*if, He would 
be under the protection of the Medinans as soon as he 
reached Medina. Between the two towns, however, his 
blood could be shed with impunity, it would seem. He 
therefore took great care over the arrangements for his 
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settlement of Quba’ on the edge of the Medinan oasis. The 
Hijrah had been safely accomplished. 








Quba' was not to be Muhammad’s final abode. He spent 
two or three days there, doubtless forming his own assess- 
ment of the political situation. He would at once realize that 
Quba’ was not the best place for his permanent residence. It 
lay in the higher ground to the south of the oasis. Nearby 
were two strong Jewish clans and their Arab associates, who 
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formations this is now the prophet^s mosaue of Medina. 
Mu^mmad^s wives had apartments along the east side of the 
courtyard. The work of building the house was not com- 
pleted until August 623. 


The First Months in Medina 


There are practically no events with a precise date that are 
recorded for the first six months of Muhammad’s Iife at 
Medina. Much must have been happening. The lines must 
have been laid down on which the new state and the new 
religion were to deveIop. It would no doubt be fascinating to 
have the exact dates of the various passages of the Qur’an 
wluch were revealed during these six months. We have to be 
satisfied, however, with inferences which may not always be 
quite correct. The things which were happening were not 
things which caught the imagination. After the excitement 
of the subsequent years they remained no more than a hazy 
recollection. In the absence of notable events, then, we must 
try to give a general account of the situation in which 
Muhammad and the Emigrants from Mecca found them- 
selves during those first months in Medina. 

A document has been preserved which is commonly known 
as the Constitution of Medina. It appears to be authentic, 
but there is unce^ty about ite date. ^me sAolars place 
it near the beginning of the Medinan period, which would be 
its natural place. On the other hand, there are signs that in 
the document as we have it there are artides ffom diflferent 
sources. One group of artides deals with the same topics as 
another group, and one artide is actually repeated. Again, 



have been omitted altogether. The third of these Jewish 
dans was liquidated in summer 627. The document would 
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therefore seem to have taken its present form after that date. 
Many of the articles, however, are presumably older, per- 
haps belonging to the agreement between Muhammad and 
the Medinans made while he was still at Mecca. The docu- 
ment may therefore be accepted as evidence for the political 
situation in Medina at the beginning of Muhammad’s resi- 
dence there. 

The document commences: 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ! 

This is a writing of Muhammad the prophet between the 
believers and Muslims of Quraysh and Yathrib (sc. Medina) 
and those who follow them and are attached to them and who 
cnisade along with them. They are a single community distinct 
from other people. 

There follow nine articles mentioning nine clans or groups of 
people, and stating that each is to be responsible for blood- 
money incurred by a member of the group and for ransoming 
a member of the group who is captured. The hrst group to 
be mentioned, the Emigrants of Quraysh, are Muhammad’s 
Meccan foIlowers. The other eight are Arab clans, or groups 
of clans, three from the tribe of the Aws and five from the 
Klmraj. Of the remaining articles about twenty deal with 
various aspects of the relations of the believers to one another 
and to the unbelievers, while about fifteen treat of the rights 
and duties of the Jews. A number of Jewish groups are 
mentioned, mostly not by name but simply as ‘ the Jews of 
(that is, attached to) such-and-such an Arab clan ’. 

This document, the Constitution of Medina, may be taken 
to show that the people of Medina were now regarded as 
constituting a political unit of a new type, an ummah or 
‘community’. In some ways it was like a federation of 
nomadic clans or tribes. It was bound together by their 
solemn agreement with one another. There are many in- 
stances of such federations in pre-Islamic history under men 
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of outstanding personal qualities. In this case, however, it 
was not Muhammad's military prestige that drew men to 
accept him as leader, but his prophethood. The ‘ com- 
munity * thus had a religious basis. It must have been 
almost impossible, however, for the Arabs of Muhammad’s 
time to think of any political unit except in terms of the one 
political unit with which they were familiar, the tribe or 
kinship-group. There are stories in the sources for the life of 
Muhammad in which the Byzantine emperor is spoken of as 
if he was a nomadic shaykh dealing with his fellow-tribesmen 
who considered themselves as good as he. In its relations to 
other bodies, whether friends or enemies, the ‘ community ’ 
acted very much like a tribe. Muhammad, like a nomadic 
chief, received a share of any booty taken on raids, but only 
a fifth instead of a quarter. For these and other reasons it is 
not unfitting to describe the ‘ community ^ as a ‘ super- 
tribe as has been done. 

Muhammad was by no means the ruler of .this community. 
The Emigrants were treated as a clan, and he was their chief, 
but there were eight other clans with their chiefs. If the 
Constitution is good evidence at this point, he was only 
marked oflF from other clan chiefs by two things. Pirstly, the 
people primarily concemed in this agreement which we are 
calling the Constitution are beUeverSy and that implies that 
they accept Muhammad as prophet. That should mean ac- 
cepting as a binding rule whatever comes as revelation, and 
attributing to Muhammad a certain prestige as the recipient 
of revelation and perhaps a wisdom beyond that of ordinary 
men, at least in religious matters. It does not mean the ac- 
ceptance of his opinion in matters not covered by revelations. 

Secondly, however, the Constitution states that ‘ wherever 
there is anything about which you diflFer, it is to be referred 
to God and to Muhammad It seems likely that it was con- 
templated in the original ^^ment between Muhammad 
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and the Medinans that he would be able to act as arbiter be- 
tween rival factions and thus help to maintain peace in the 
oasis. In a passage of the Qur'an (10. 48) one of the func- 
tions of prophets is thus described : 

Each community has a messenger, and when their messenger 

comes judgement is given between them with justice, and they 

are not wronged. 

But, if this seemed a good idea to the Medinans so long as 
Muhammad was far away in Mecca, some of them may have 
felt hesitation after he came among them and his prestige 
and power began to grow, Certainly, there are several ex- 
hortations in the Qur’an to the believers to take their dis- 
putes to Muhammad for settlement; and from the repeti- 
tion of the exhortation we may conclude that the practice was 
not always followed. 

In these early months, then, Muhammad can have been no 
more than the religious leader of the Medinan community. 
In strictly political matters he was only the head of the ‘ clan ’ 
of Emipnts, and probably less powerM than several oAer 
clan chiefs. He probably first became a force in the politics 
of Medina after his military success at Badr in March 624. 
Even after that there were still one or two men of comparable 
inAuence, and Muhammad’s undoubted political ascendancy 
began with the failure of the siege of Medina in April 627. 

Before the Hijrah most of the main Arab clans in Medina 
had accepted Muhammad as prophet. Apparently they did so 
as clans, and therefore all the members of the clan must have 
become at least nominally Muslims. There were one or two 
exceptions, however, notably a group of clans usually known 
coEectively as Aws-Manat. Their homes and plantations 
were scattered among those of the strong Jewish clans of an- 
Na^r and Qurayzah, and they probably had close links with 
these Jews. When the Jews refused to accept Muhammad as 
prophet, they would naturally side with them. It was only 
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after some of the leaders had died or been killed that these 
clans as a whole accepted Islam. They appear to be included 
in the Constitution in its present form (as al-Aws). 

Besides these clans which did not at first enter the com- 
munity, there was at least one important individual who so 
disapproved of his clan’s policy of accepting Muhammad and 
his religion that he abandoned Medina for Mecca. This was 
a Tnan called Abu-‘Amir ar-Rahib. The nickname ar-Rahib, 
‘ the monk ’, was given to him because in the years before 
622 he had practised some forms of asceticism. He was so 
incensed against Muhammad that, along with a band of 
Medinan followers, he fought against the Muslims at Uhud 
in 625. This man’s story would have made one expect that 
he would have eagerly embraced Islam, and his hostility is 
thus all the more remarkable. Perhaps he saw the political 
implications of Muhammad’s position from the start and dis- 
liked them. 

This- ‘ pagan opposition ’ of men like Abu-‘Amir, who 
refused to acknowledge Muhammad as prophet, is to be 
distinguished from the ‘ nominal-Muslim opposition ’, con- 
ekting of those Medinans who nominally became Muslims 
but who opposed Muhammad politically. This is the group 
usually known as the Hypocrites. Their opposition probably 
only became active after Muhammad’s victory at Badr in 
624. At first the Qur’an refers to them as ‘ those in whose 
hearts is disease ’. About the time of Uhud in 625 the Qur’an 
begins to refer to them as the ‘ Hypocrites ’, perhaps be- 
cause after preparing to fight they withdrew from the battle. 
From 625 to 627 they were a thom in Muhammad’s side, but 
in 627 he was strong enough to force a show-down which 
revealed their weakness. There is mention of another group 
of Hypocrites about the year 630, but they are probably imt 
identical with the first, though they may be connected with 
Abu-‘Amir ar-Rahib. 



and armourer. The other two possessed some of the richest 
lands in the higher and more southerly part of the Medinan 
oasis, and there were weak Arab groups with dwellings among 
them and politically dependent on them. Each Jewish clan 
was in alliance with one or other of the strong Arab clans, 
and was probably the weaker partner. Thus the Jews were 
divided among themselves, and did not form a compact body. 

Although the Jews of Medina probably had no extensive 
knowledge of the Jewish religion and scriptures, fhey had 
sufficient to realbe that the claims of Mulmmmad were in- 
compatible with Judaism. In this they were agreed. As 
allies of the Arab clans the Jews were in a sense included in 
the new community at Medina. There may even have heen 
a direct treaty between some of them and Muhammad. 
Mu^mmad, however, hoped for more than this, and 
presumably devoted much of his time in the first weeks after 
the Hijrah to trying to obtain some acknowledgement of his 
prophethood from the Jews. 

From an early stage in his career Mu^mmad had been 
aware that the message revealed to him in the Qur’an was 
similar to the teachings of Judaism and Christianity. Per- 
haps he regarded his claim to be a prophet as implying an 
essential identity of message with previous prophets. Pre- 
sumably it was after the emigration to Medina began to be 







ims aaopuon oi jewisn pracuces aia noi maKe me jews 
any friendlier to Muhammad. He was anxious for some de- 
gree of recognition from them, for he realized that without 
'support the whole srtucn.re of ideas o„ wHoh Hs 
religion was built was in danger of collapse. He seems to have 
been prepared to allow them to keep their forms of worship 
and other distinctive religious practic^ if they would recog- 
nize him as a prophet parallel to their own prophets. The 
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knowledge of the Old Testament to criticize Muhammad"s 
claim that the Qur’an was the speech of God, In a largely 
illiterate environment it was easy for them to assert and appear 
to prove that the Qur’an was mistaken in various matters 
mentioned in the Old Testament. And the conclusion of the 
argument, of course, was that the Qur’an was not the speech 
of God and that therefore Muhammad was not a prophet. 
In view of the gravity of this matter it must have been one of 
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the observance of certain cult forms, refraining from fighting 
with other Muslims, and perhaps some hospitality to the Emi- 
grants. And all that was required of the ordinary Muslim 
at this time in the way of a religious cult may have been 
attendance at the midday prayers on Priday. Those who were 
more enthusiastic for the new religion probably also engaged 
in worship at least morning and evening, and perhaps also at 
midday ; but there is no good evidence that the five standard 
prayers of later Islam had been definitely fixed during 
Muhammad’s Iife-time. The night-vigils, however, which 
had been popular with some of the Muslims at Mecca, were 
stopped by reveIation at some date after the Hijrah when the 
Muslims became more invoIved in mundane affairs. 

The ideas of the Qur’an were thus by no means the only 
factor determining the course of Iife in Medina. Yet they 
were certainly important in guiding Muhammad on his 
dangerous course between rocks and shoals. When action on 
any matter became necessary, he was often able to devise a 
course of action which led to a fuller reaIization of the prin- 
ciples of his religion. One of the most noteworthy features 
of all this deveIopment is the suitability of the religious ideas 
first proclaimed in Mecca to the different situation in Medina. 
In the growth of all the great world-religions it is found that 
ideas specially relevant to the situation in one small region 
are capable of application much more generally. The adap- 
tation of Meccan Islam to circumstances in Medina is a 
striking example of this phenomenon. The chief feature in 
the Meccan situation was the increase of commerce and 
wealth, and, with that, of individualism. There was nothing 
on a comparable scale at Medina. The one thing they had in 
common was that in both towns men from a nomadic back- 
ground, and still retaining much of the social, moral and 
intellectual outlook of the desert, were attempting to live a 
settled life. The Islamic religion had been trying, not very 



successfiilly, to deal with this problem in its Meccan form. 
This gave it a certain relevance to the Medinan form of the 
problem, and this relevance was greatly increased by placing 
more emphasis on the hinction of the prophet or messenger. 

The framework of the life of the Muslims at Medina was 
determined for them by various economic and other material 




to time, however, Muhammad was guided by the fairly 
coheirent set of ideas found in the Qur’an. That these ideas 
were adeauate and appropriate to the various situations was 
one of the foundations of his success. Another was his own 
wisdom, tact, patience and other statesmanlike qualities. It 
is interesting, as one runs through the course of events, to 
see the importance of these fundamental ideas and how they 
were progressively adapted to the needs and problems of 
Medina. 



of buildings which was both Muhanimad’s home and office 
and also the mosque for the common worship of the Muslims. 

The sources do not comment directly on her tender years, 
though they describe how she went on playmg with her toys, 
and how Muhammad entered into the spirit of her games. 
* What are these,’ he would say, and she would answer, 
‘ SoIomon’s horses.’ This relationship between a man of 
fifty-three and a girl of ten must have been a strange one, 
more like father and daughter than husband and wife. We 
must remember, of course, that girls matured much earlier 
in seventh“Century Arabia. There were no children to the 
union, but ‘A’ishah scems to have been as happy as a girl 
could be in a polygamous household. Her marriage was 
clearly for the political reason of binding together Abu-Bakr 
and Mutemmad, and just as Abu-Bakr was Muhammad’s 
chief lieutenant, so she was his chief wife, even though three 
years earlier after the death of Khadijah he had married 
Sawdah, a Muslim widow of about thirty, as noted above. 

Most of Muhammad’s own marriages, as well as those he 
arranged for his daughters and his close associates, are found 
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to have political reasons of one kind or another. In the foI- 
lowing August (or perhaps not till June 624) his daughter 
Patimah was married to his cousin ‘Ali. This indicated that 
‘Ali was one of Muhammad’s close associates, and bound him 
to him. ‘Uthman ibn-‘AfSn, later the third caliph and one 
of the leading Muslims, had been married at Mecca to an 
older daughter of Muhammad’s, Ruqayyah. 

Important as these matters were for later history, the chief 
feature of the year 623 was the adoption of the practice of 
organizing razzias against Meccan caravans. The iirst is 
usually held to have taken place in March. Muhammad sent 
out his uncle Hamzah (who was only four years older than 
himself) with a party of thirty men on camels to go towards 
the Red Sea coast and try to ambush a Meccan caravan re- 
turning from Syria. Apart from the fact that the Muslims 
accomplished nothing it is not clear what happened. It is 
stated that the caravan was accompanied by 300 men under 
the leadership of Mu^mmad’s opponent Abu-Jahl; and the 
size of this force alone would have justihed the Muslims in 
not carrying out the plan for the ambush. There seems to 
have been some risk of hghting, however, for a nomad chief, 
who was allied to both sides, is said to have inteirened to 
keeo the peace. 

This was the first of a number of ‘ expeditions ’ or razzias 
organized by Muhammad and the Muslims in the course of 
623. In April another leader with a body of skty men tried 
to intercept another Meccan caravan. On this occasion one of 
the Muslims is said to have shot some arrows—^the first war- 
like act on behalf of Islam—but the caravan had a strong 
guard and discretion was thought to be the better part of 
valour. Another in May of perhaps only eight men reached 
the road from Mecca to Syria a day after the caravan had 
passed. The failure of all these efForts must have been very 
disheartening for the Emigrants, who alone were invoIved. 



tember. A band of nomads, probably friendlyto the Meccans, 
descended on pasture grounds not far from Medina and 
drove aff a number of the Muslims’ camels that were graaing 
there. As soon as news reached Muhammad and his folIowers 
they set out in pursuit. After about three days, however, it 
was clear that they would be unable to catch up with the 
freebooters, at least before they jomed up with friends who 
would protect them, and they therefore retUmed to Medina. 

Simple as these events are in the telling, they involved 
momentous decisions for the whole future of the Islamic 
community, and it is worth while trying to understand them. 
A useful starting-point is to ask how Muhammad expected 
the Emigrants to gain their Iiveiihood after they reached 
Mediira. He cannot have expected them to farm lands in the 
oasis, and he cannot have intended them to be permanently 
dependent on the hospitality of the keener Medinan Muslims. 
He cannot have reckoned on the opposition of the Jews and 


the a)nsequent elimination of those of them who were 
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traders, since up to the Hijrah and for some months after- 
wards he hoped the Jews would recognize him as a prophet. 
It seems certain, then, that he expected that the Muslims 
would make a living either by engaging in trade themselves 
or by preying on the trade of Mecca. These altematives are 
not exclusive, of course. It would probably have been im- 
possible for them to organize caravans to Syria until Meccan 
trade with Syria had been seriously dislocated, and until the 
tribes along the route thought the Muslims sufficiently 
strong to make protection of their goods (for a fee) more 
prohtable than raiding. And there are indications that from 
the first some of the Muslims did business in the Jewish 
market at Medina. 

When one looks at all the altematives, howeyer, it seems 
clear that even before he Ieft Mecca Muhammad must have 
looked on raids on Meccan caravans as a possibility, even a 
probability. In the raids the Muslims were taking the offen- 
sive. Muhammad cannot have failed to realize that, even if 
the raids were only slightly successfiil, the Meccans were 
bound to attempt reprisals. In these little raids, then, he was 
deliberately challenging and provoking the Meccans. In 
our peace-conscious age it is difficult to understand how a 
religious leader could thus engage in offensive war and be- 
come almost an aggressor. 

The first tbing to be said in expIanation of Muhammad’s 
behaviour is that the raid or razzia was a normal feature of 
Arab desert life. It was a kind of sport rather than war. The 
Arabs had their wars indeed, but these were much more 
serious affairs. The razzia was directed against the camels 
and other animals of an unfriendly tribe, less frequently (and 
only when things were more serious) against their women- 
folk. A body of raiders would try to take by surprise a few 
camel-herds and their charges, while the rest of the dan or 
tribe was far away. For the time being the raiders would have 
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rce, and little resistance wonrd be ojffered. 
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permeated into more aspects of the common Iife, the mem- 
bers of this umqiie political and religious body had no other 
way of describing it than to say it was an ummah- It was 
neither a tribe, nor a federation of tribes, nor a kingdom; 
and these were the only political units with which they were 
familiar, 

The razzias mentioned so far were not undertakings of the 
whole community but solely or primarily of the Emigrants. 
The expedition to Badr in March 624 is usually said to hav€ 
been the first on which the Helpers (or Medinan Musiims— 

in Arabic Amdr) took part, though some may have takcn part, 

as it were priyately, in earlier expeditions; the numbcr of 

participants given for some of the expeditions led by Mu- 

hammad personally is much greater than the number of 
Ĕmigrants in Medina. This distinction between the activi- 
ties of the Emigrants and the Helpers is reAected in a 
Qur’anic passage (8. 73-75) which speaks of the former as 
‘ those who believed and emigrated and strove with goods and 
person in the way of God ’ and of the latte^ as ‘ those who 
gave shelter and help 

The Emigrants went on razzias because they thought they 
had been badly treated by their felIow-Meccans. Oee verse 
describes them as ‘ those who after persecution emigrated, 
then strove and patiently endured ^ (16. iii); ‘strove’here 
implies ‘ went on razzias Another passage (z2. 40 f.) 
makes their treatment by the Meccans the justihcation for 
their hostile activity : ‘ permission is given (sc. by God) to 
those who are fighting because they have bcen wronged . .. 
those who were drivcn from their homes for no reason but 
that they say ** God is our Lord \ It is coiiceivablc, how- 
ever, that this verse was an answer to the complaint of some 
of the more nominal Muslims in Medina that the razzias 
were endangering the safety of aU Medina; the answer 
would consist in saying that thqr have been ill-trmted 
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very friendly, their friendship might cool, and in a few years 
a razzia might be possible. JiMd, however, was the action of 
a religious community against non-members of the com- 
munity, and the community was expanding. If members of 
the pagan tribes raided by the Muslims professed Islam, 
they at once became exempt from hirther Muslim raids. 
ConsequentIy, as the Islamic community grew, the raiding 
propensities of the Muslims had to be directed ever further 
outwards. It was this ‘religious’ character of the jihad 
which channelled the energies of the Arabs in such a way that 
in less than a century they had created an empire which 
stretched from the Atlantic and the Pjrenees in the West to 
the Oxus and the Punjab in the East. It seems certain that 
without the conception of ths jihad that expansioq would not 
have happened. 

The Pirst Bloodshed 

The serious implications of engaging in razrias against the 
pagan Meccans ^came obvious when Meccan blood was 
shed on a razzia in January 624. 'ITie story of this razzia 
leads to a number of interesting points, 

A little band of from eight to twelve Emigrants was sent 
out under the leadership of ‘Abd-AIIah ibn-Jal^h. They 
were told to proceed eastwards for two days, and then to open 
a sealed letter whidi had been given to ‘Abd-AIKh. By this 
method no disaffected person in Medina was able to leam 
the ultimate destination and inform the enemy. When 
‘Abd-AUah opened the letter, he found instractions to pro- 
ceed to a place called Nakhlah far to the south on the road 
between Mecca and at-Ta’if and there to ambudi a Meccan 
caravan retuming from the Yemen. He was also to tell Ae 
other members of the party of the destination and to give 
them an opportunity of withdrawing. As the operation would 
be a highly dangerous one, it was desirable that all who took 
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part should do so 'willingly. No one retired at this point, but 
two meinbers of the party disappeared. When they returned 
to Medina several days after the successful raiders, they had 
a good story about how their camel had strayed and they had 
become cut ofF from the main body. It may well be true that 
this is the stoiy they told, but it does not follow that the story 

was true or that it was believed. 

‘Abd-Allah and the rest of the party reached Nakhlah, 
found the caravan, and joined up with it. There was no 
diliiculty about this, for they pretended to be pilgrims to 
Mecca and they were still in one of the sacred months when 
all bloodshed was forbidden. In this way they were able to 
accompany the caravan until they found an opportunity for 
attack. Perhaps they intended from the lirst to break the 
taboo of the sacred month. Perhaps they had hoped to avoid 
Yiolating the month, but came to realize that before the end 
of the sacred month the caravan would have reached the 
sacred territory of Mecca, which was equally taboo. What- 
ever the exact situation, the Muslims made a surprise attack 
on the guards of the caravan during the sacred month. Since 
nothing of this kind had been expected on the southem route 
from Mecca, there were only four guards. One was killed, 
two were taken prisoner, and the fourth escaped. The latter 
presumably took the news to Mecca as quickly as possible, but 
the Muslims had no dilEcuIty in reaching Medina safely with 
the cara^^an and their two prkoners. 

There must have been jubilation .in Medina, especially 
among the Emigrants; but there were also misgivings. The 
ktter seem to have been more widespread than Muhammad 
expected. He is said to have kept the booty undistributed, and 
not to have ao^pted the fifth of it that was ofFered to him, 
until the matter was deared up. (It is doubthil, however, 
whether the pracdce of giving Muhammad a £fth of any 
booty captured in a Mushm raid had yet been established.) 



diction between Muhammad"s call to worsMp God and his 
profamng of the sacred month. Some perhaps thought that 
tHs profanation would bring the wrath of the divmities upon 
them in some form or another. Others, even if they spoke 
about the diviniti^, may have been more concemed about 
the danger of the wrath of the Meccans, Apart from the 
normal demand for vengeance for the life taken and apart 
from annoyance at the loss of the caraYan, the Meccans must 
have been infuriated that tMs should have been done under 
their very noses, as it were. Those Medinans who were not 
too friendly to Muhammad must have been perturbed at the 
serious tum tMngs were taking. The Meccans had been 
thoroughly provoked, and were certain to retaliate. 



givings came to an end when he received a reveIation 
(2. 214) to the eifect that, while Aghtkg in the sacred month 
was seripus (with the connotation of siniul), keeping people 
from the way of God, and disbelidP in Him, and the esipulsion 
and persecution of His people are more serious than Mlling. 
There is no mention of the material mid mundane dangers 
from the Meccans. It is interesting, too, that the sacredn^ 
of the month is not denied. All that is asserted is that viok- 
tion of the month is I^ heinous than ceitain forms of 
opposition tO'‘the Islamic religion. It may be tlwt Muham- 
mad himself did not believe there was any r^l sacrednc^ in 
the month, sinc^ its sacredness was linked up with the old 
rdigion, but had to reckon with a a>ntiniiing beEef in it, 
especially among his Medinan folowers. On the othor hand, 
he had from an early time r^arded God as Lord of tibe 
Ka*bah (Q. 106. 3), and kter amsidered that the ^credness 
of Meccan territory daived from Him (2.119; 3. 91), and 
also the sacrednm of certain iMntibs (9. 36). With regard to 
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the months two attitudes were possible for a Muslim in 
accordance with the principles of his religion. One ^that 
adopted in the verse just mentioned (9. 36)—was to hold that 
it was God who made the months sacred and that therefore 
unbelievers could not expect to receive any benelit from their 
sjicrcdness. Theother was to hoid that the sacredness of the 
months was pagan, and that therefore the Muslim need not 
observe it. One would imagine Muhammad to have taken 
the sccond position as long as he was trying to make his 
religion more Jewish. Just while he was wondering what to 
do about this expedition, however, he was hnally turmng 
away from the Jews and making his religion more Arabian; 
and he may thcrefore have been movmg from the second 
pc»ition to the iirst. 

Such was the expedition to Nakhlah and its consequences. 
There is much about it that is obscure. The version given of 
some of the details is only one of several, and motives have 
usually to be inferred from extemal facts. Yet it is clear that 
Muhammad had here, more or less deliberately, thrown 
down the gauntlet to the Meccans. They were the strongest 
and wtalthiest people in this region of Arabia, perhaps in 
the whole of it. Trivial as this incident was, it gave a blow 
to their pr^tige which they could not afFord. From this 
momcnt they must have been planning how to ‘ teach a 
ksson ’ to this upslart in Medina. 

The Bbeak with the Jews 

Tlm story is told how one day while Muhammad was lead- 
ing the public prayer of the Muslims he received a revelation 
commanding him to face Mecca instead of Jerusalem. He 
and the Mudims with him had begun the prayers facing 
Jerusalem, Imt whai this reveIation came they all tumed 
rmind and hioed Mecca instead. This happened at a place 
of ptay« ia tlke distrkt of the dan of Saliinah, and the site 









was afterwards known as the Mosqiie of the Two Qiblahs. 
It is signihcaat that the change shoeld have first been made 
here, for before the Hijrah it was a member of the clan of 
Salimah who had wanted to face Mecca instead of Jenisalem. 
The date given is ii Pebraary 624. 

In reality the change may not liave happened so qiiickly 
and smoothly as this story suggests. The verses abont the 
change in the Oiir^an (2. 136-147) give the impression 0f 
having been revealed at differeEt times. It has therefore been 
suggested that there may have been an interval between 
dropping the Jerusalem ^lah and adopting the Meca.E. 
Even if this is not so, Muhammad must have hesitated bcforc 
making the change. Apait from the purely religious or in- 
tellectual question, the change probably invoIved relying on 
a diSerent grouping of clans from the one on which he had 
hitherto relied. 

The sources say nothing explicitly about this, but, if one 
looks closely at the persons who did most to help Muhammad 
during. March and April 624, one gets the impression that 

political changes were also takbig place. In particular, the 
break with the Jews, symbolked by the change of qibhh, 
invoIved an estrangement froin ^Abd-Allih ibn-Ubayy, who 
was friendly with some of the Jews and probably hoped for 
their support in realmng his ambition of becoming prince of 
Medina. It may be at this point that tbe Hy{xxmtes (to use 
the later name) became definite opponents of Muhaminad*s 
policies. Muhammad^s proYocation of the Meccans doubt- 
less contributed to their dislike of him. At the same time, 
one of the most important men in Mediim, Sa*d ibn-Mu^i<li, 
threw in his lot actively with Muhammad and the polici» 
which were now becoming apparent. He was the diief of thc 
clan af ‘Abd-aI-Ash*haI, and, though his clan had been at 
war with Saliniah,*had a clc»e friendship with an imporlMit 
sectioii of Salimah. &‘d*s support for Muhammad includcd 
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saying was tnie, the whole stmcture of the commuiiity so 
carefully built by Muhammad would cramble away, Especi- 
ally with the increasing disapprovaI of his policies from a 
political standpoint, he needed the support of men who 
whole-heartedly believed in the religious aspect of his 
mission. The Jews were doing what they could to deprive 
him of such support, and as the possessors of the scriptures 
they were able to act effectively. 

At the centre of Muhammad^s attempt to * contain * the 
attacks of the Jews was the conception of the religion of 
Abraham. The Qur*in had all along insisted that its message 
was identical with that of previous prophets, and notably 
with the messages of Moses and Jesus, the founders of 
Judaism and Christianity respectively. This idea could not 
be excised from Islam. It bad been an important part of tbe 
claim presented to the pagan Mecons, and was asserted or 
implied in a great many passages. Yet it was diiScult not to 
admit tbat tbe Jews were correct in pointing to the differ- 
ences. The only alternative to the in^erence that the Qur*an 
was false was to show that the difFerences were due to devia- 
tions on the part of the Jews. It need not be suppo-sed that 
Mul^mmad thought this out logically. However the id^ 
first occurred to him, after they had occurred he saw their 
appropriateness to the situation, 

The religion proclaimed by Abraham, it was as^rted, w^ 
the trae religion of God in its purity and simplicity. It was 
identical with the religion pr^ched by all the prophctSy 
including Muhammad. If the Jews and Christians had some- 
thing diierent, then the differences were due to them. Some 
of the special rales imposed on the Jews might indeed Imve 
been co-mmanded by God, but th^ were intcnded only for 
the Jews and were by way of being a punishment on them. 
Some of what the Jews alleged to be the revi^ed scriptur» 
were not that, but additions they tliein»Iv€s had made— 
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Muslims. For a time they were content to say they followed 
‘ the religion of Abraham, the hamf\ Eventually, however, 
they to prefer the form ‘ the religion of Abraham, the 
hamf, the tmtsUm \ MusUm is a partidple meaning ‘ surrend- 
ered ’ {sc. to God). It was appropriate to apply it to Abra- 
ham, who along with his son whom God had told him to 
sactiEce ‘ surrendered himself (to God) ’ (Q. 37.103). hlam 
is the corresponding verbal noun with the meaning ‘ sur- 
render (to God) ’, and is a good name for a religion. Thou^ 
it is convenient to spcak of Muhammad’s religion froin the 
first as Islam, this name may not in £act have been given to it 
until kte in the Medinan period. 

'The conception of Isto as a r^oration of the pure 
leligion of Abraham offends modem Westem standaids of 
historical objectivity. Yet from a sodological standpoint it 


































and to parry the hostile criticisms of the Jews. It was the 
adaptation of a set of ideas to a new situation in wHch thc 
practical attitudcs and activity based on tfie ideas were no 
longcr appropriate* With the Jews bchaying as they were, 
Mtthammad could m longer support his claim to prophet- 
hood by the tcstimony of the Bible* as he had done at Mecca* 
Hc had to revis€ his attitude to the Jcws. But the conception 
of thc religion of Abraham was no after-thought—a justifica- 
tioii f0r a couw of action alretdy decided on, The position 
rtther was that Muhanamad was being forced by circum- 
stances to take up new attitudcs to the Jews, to the pro- 
Jwish Medinans (!ike ‘Abd-Allah ibn-Ubayy) and to the 
anti-Jewish Medinans (like Sa^d ibn-Mu*adh). He had also 
to do nothing to disturb the faith of his loyal foIIowers, as 
he would have done had he abandoned a large part of his 
formcr rcYclations. In this situation there could be no 
practiol dccision until there was an idea on which to base it 
The dccision to give up tiying to conciliate the Jews and their 
fricnds and the decision to accept the conception of his 
religion as the religion of Abraham (with the rehted compIex 
of ideas) were two aspccts of one decision. 

The modem Westemer ought also to be ready to admit 
that thc a)nception of the religion of Abraham is not entirely 
without foundation. Iskm may not tally with what objec- 
ti^ely we consider the rcligion of Abraham to have been. 
But Islam belongs in a sense to thc Judaeo-Christkn tradi- 
tion, ind that tradition may be described as the tradition 
wHch begins with Abraham. Islam is thus a form of the 
reigion of Abrahtm—fonn, too, well suited to the outlook 
of men whc»^ wav of Iifc was clo^ to^ Abraham than that of 
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The Battle of Baoe (isth March 624) 

While Muhammad was dealing with the varioiis matters 


rssible force to intercept it. In this he 
p|X>i:t of Sa*d ibii-Mu*adh. This enabled 
300 men—according to one list, 238 
jrants. THs was by far the largest force 
aanded, and was probably the first on 
irere officially present. If the figure of 
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t ; but they were doubtless some of the 
ho were attracted by the prospect of 
that Miihammad*s agreement with the 
id them to defend him within the teni- 
that 'was so, then the earlier ra2zias or 
iterprises of the Emigrants alone, in 
clans were not concerned as clans, even 
oined thenr. The prescnce of Sa‘d ibn- 
> Helpers at Badr, however, following on 
ist two months, indicates a change of 
»f the Helpeis. Some at least are now 
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the Syriac purqana). Similarly the disaster to the Meccans 
was the Calamity foretoId for them in thc Qur’an, and the 
yictorj' granted to Muhammad was hisfurqan, and a ‘ sign ’ 
conhrming his prophethood. In the light of this interpretation 
the mood of the convinced Muslims was one of great elation. 
Muhammad and the more thoughtfuI were aware of the great 
dangcr ahead, and put all their energies into preparations to 
meet it. Yet even they seem to have been carried away 
somewhat by the general elation. 
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COHSOLIDATION AT MeDINA ; THE EXPULSION OF QaYNUQA* 

Of the tasks C0Efroiitmg Muhammad after Badr one of the 
most important was the comolidation of his position in 



pted Islam, and the man^s dan was probably not wholly 
lim. The tenor of the vers^ of both was that it was dis- 
rarablc for the |»opIe of Mediiia to allow an outsider 
mtrol their affair$, a imii who conhised rigEt and wrong 
baps an allusion to the vioktioii of the sacred months), 
who aimed at bemg a king, Muhammad probably did 
mow aboiit the pkns lxforehaiid, bnt he did not eipre^ 
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any way. Since those who assassinated him were froni a clan 
in alliance with his and on which his own clan was dependent 
there was no likelihood of a bIood-feud deveIoping. So far 
were the Muslims who killed him from having any qualms 
about it that one of them, describing the retum from the 
deed wrote that they retumed ‘ five honourable men, steady 
and trae, and God was the skth whh us Because this was 
a normal way of acting one could carry out such a deed be- 
lieving that one was servmg God and meeting with His 
approvaL 

The other side of this picture is that Muhammad himself 
had to be amstantly on his guard against pc«sible assassins. 
The story is told of one such, a poor Meccan, who was per- 
suaded by the chief of his clan to make an attempt on 
Muhammad’s life whik tstensibly arranging for his son’8 
ransom. He sharpened his sword and poisoned it Whenhe 
reached Medina, he was admitted to Muhammad’s presence, 
tiboug^ some of the Mu^ims were suspicious at the si^t of 
his sword. Muhammad, however, showed no fear and a^ed 
him to stqp forward and say why he had come. He main- 
tained it was only to arrange the ransom, but Muhammadtcdd 
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The Expeditions of 624 APTER Badr ; Meccan 

PREPARATIONS 

Consolidation of his position in Medina, however, was 
only one of Muhammad^s tasks. Another and even more 
urgent one was to get ready for the Meccan riposte that was 
now inevitable. The prosperity of Mecca depended on its 
prestige. To maintain their far-spread commercial opera- 
tions the Meccans must make it clear to all their neighbours 
that this was only a temporary lapse, that they were still 
stronger than Medina and that they were capable of remov- 

d 


At Mecca the news of Badr was received at first with 
incredulity and then, as the magnitude of the disaster was 
reali^ed, with a dismay that inhibited effective action. Abu- 
Siifyan took control of affairs, He forbade mouming for the 
d^d, professedly to prevent the Muslhns from gloating over 
their plight and to avoid dissipating the energies required for 
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revenge, but perhaps really to avert a complete collapse of 
morale. He publicly announced that he himself had vowed 
to have nothing to do with oil or women till he had carried 
out a raid against Muhammad. He also got all those with 
shares in the caravan he had brought back safely to agree to 
devote the prohts to war preparations. 

After a time the pent-up feelings swept away the prohibi- 
tion of mourning. Perhaps it had served its turn. Ka‘b 
ibn-al-Ashraf, the Medinan Je^w, in his poems encouraged 
the expression of grief in order subsequent!y to stir up the 
desire for revenge. The leaders began to plan how they might 
restore their position. Meanwhile there were prisoners to be 
ransomed. 

Some ten weeks after Badr, about the end of May, Abu- 
Sufyan, in :fulfilment of his vow, led a party of 200 men to 
raid Medina. His primary aims were doubtless to restore 
conhdence among the Meccans and to show the world that 
the day of Mecca was not yet over. He may also have hoped 
to learn something about the political situation in Medina. 
With this small force—^less numerous than the Muslims at 
Badr—he cannot have intended to iniiict any serious damage 
on Muhammad. It is unlikely that he expected a large 
number of Medinans to join him. His control of news leav- 
ing Mecca must have been very good, for he apparently 
reached the outskirts of Medina without Muhammad’s 
knowledge. A fomer friend, the chief of the Jewish clan of 
an-Nadir, pive him a meal and some information about the 
local situation, but nothing more ; and he decided to retreat 
immediately. To fulfil his oath two houses were burnt and 
some fields laid waste. 

This was a typical ra2zia, characterked by surprise and 
speed, but achieving little. As soon as he heard of Abu- 
Sufyan’s presence in the neighbourhood, Muhammad 
collected at least 200 men and set out in pursuit. He was not 
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quick enough, however, and was unable to catch up with the 
Meccans. Yet the latter were hard-pressed, and abandoned 
some excess provisions, consisting mainly of barley-meal. 
This was picked up by the Muslims who because of it called 
the expedition ' the barley-meal raid 

Later in this same year—in July, in September and at the 
end of October—Muhammad personally led three expedi- 
tions, The number of participants is reported to have 
ranged from 200 to 450. The latter figure shows an increa^e 
of over a hundred on the force Muhammad had at Badr. It 
is to be explained partly by the greater readiness of the men 
of Medina to take part in the Muslim raids and partly by the 
beginning of an influx of nomads into Medina. The latter 
point is worth noting. It is impossible to give exact statistics ; 
but from this time there are found in Muhainmad’s entour- 
age men from some of the poorer and weaker tribes of the 
region to the west and south-west of Medina—^the tribes in 
whose territories the Muslims had shown themselves during 
623. Some of these men looked after camels for Muhammad, 
One at least was thought suiHciently capable to be left in 
charge of Medina on certain occasions when Muhammad 
was absent on an expedition.. Such people were closely 
attached to Muhammad himself, and would always support 
him against any combination of Medinan clans. Some were 
officially given the status of ‘ Emigrants ’; others may 
rather have been regarded as persons protected by the ‘ clan ’ 
of Emigrants. 

Unlike the expeditions of 623 these three expeditions in 
624 were directed against tribes to the east and south-east 
of Medina. In the first and third the tribe of Sulaym is 
mentioned. Now this tribe had close contacts with the Mec- 
c^ns because these were interested in the mines which were 
found in its territory. The second expedition was against 
tribes a little to the north of Sulaym, either identical with or 
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closely related to some tribes which two years later sent a 
strong force to help the Meccans. The inference is that all 
three expeditions had the aim of deterring these nomadic 
tribes from supporting the Meccans. They were given ocular 
proof that, if they took active measures against Muhammad, 
he was in a position to avenge any injuries he suilered. 

Meanwhile the Meccans were bending all their energies to 
retrieving what they had lost. No caravans were sent to 
Syria during the summer by the coast road which passed 
between Medina and the sea. Aftcr the blow to Meccan pres- 
tige many of the tribes along the route, especially those near 
Medina, would be more favourabIe to Muhammad than to 
the Meccans. To ensure the safety of a caravan it would re- 
quire to be accompanied by a very large force ; and even that 
would not rule out the possibility of a battle with the Muslims, 
since the larger the force the more dilHcuIt to keep its move- 
ments concealed. At this juncture, therefore, Abu-Sufyan 
judged it wiser not to dissipate his strength on a caravan, but 
to concentrate on preparing a military expedition against 
Medina. 

A group of Meccans, however, rivals of Abu-Sufyan, de- 
cided to risk sending a caravan by a route well to the east of 
Medina. They foimd a reliable guide, and despatched a 
caravan worth 100,000 (silver) dirhams. Unfortunately 
Muhammad got word of the caravan, and against it sent his 
adopted son, Zayd ibn-IJarithah, with a hundred men. They 
were successful in capturing the whole caravan. The men 
in charge of it, knowing what had happened at Badr, were 
doubtless terrihed at the prospect of Sghting against Mus- 
lims and made good their escape. This was in November 624. 

The Battle of Uhud (a^rd March 625) 

About iith March 625 the main army set out from Mecca. 
Some of the allied detachments may have joined them as they 
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progressed. By the time they reached Medina they had a 
force of 3,000 well-ecjuipped men ; yoo had coats of naail. 
There was a camel for each man for the journey, and aoo 
horses to form a cavalry force in the battle. No major tribe 
had been induced to join the Meccans. The allies who sent 
detachments were minor tribes which, even. if nominally 
independent, were in fact largely dependent on Mecca. 
Abu-Sufyan had the chief command of the expedition. Not 
merely had his drive been behind the preparations for it, but 
it was the privilege of his clan to provide the commander-in- 
chief in war. The general direction of the campaign, how- 
ever, he shared with others, notably Safwan ibn-Umayyah 
(of the clan of Jumah) who had been coming to the fore as 
the chief rival of Abu-Sufyan and was the chief person be- 
hind the ill-fated caravan of November 624. 

The army advanced by easy stages and reached the oasis 
of Medina on Thursday 2ist March. The best road for an 
army was through a wadi to the west of the oasis, from which 
there was convenient access to the oasis by its north-west 
comer. This was the route followed by the Meccans. No 
attempt was made by the Medinans to attack them as they 
marched, and they entered the northern part of the oasis 
without opposition. For their camp they chose a site here, a 
little to the south of the hill of Uhud. In this neighbourhood 
there were fields of corn, now in the ear, and they deliberately 
pastured their animals in them in order to provoke the 
Medinans to come out to fight. 

On Thursday evening a scout brought Muhammad exact 
information about the strength of the Meccans, and some of 
the Helpers kept guard at his door all night. Early on Friday 
the Muslims held a council of war. Mu^mmad, ‘Abd- 
Alllh ibn-Ubayy and some of the senior men were for re- 
maining in the centre where the strongholds and other 
buildings were dose to one another ; in this Tvay the enemy 



thei 

the nomadic tribes, and that therefore it was better to go 
out. Muhammad was eventually won over to the latter view 
and the decision taken to go out. Some of the hotheads 
cool 


mad's original plan, but he, very properly, stuck to the new 
decision with the remark that once a prophet has put on 


his followers left the field. It is probable, as the reports 
suggest, that this had something to do with the decision not 

as he had advocated. In this 
case, however, it is strange that he went out even part of the 
way. Whateyer the precise thought in his mind, it must have 
been based on a seliish calculation of some sort. A passage 











duction of a new way of referrmg to those opponents of 
Muhammad’s who had up till now been * those in whose 
hearts is disease They are now ‘ hypocrites ’ or ‘ those who 
play the hypocrite *. The change of name also means in- 
creasing bitterness between the two parties, especially since 
‘Abd-AIlah ibn-Ubayy made no secret of his joy at Muham- 
mad’s discomhture. Even with this defection Muhammad 
had a larger army than at Badr, reported to be about 700 
men. The Meccans were vastly more numerous, but the 
quality of many of their troops may not have been good. 


IIIM 








As yictory was almost -withia their grasp, there was a 
sudden reversal of fortune. The cavalry on the Meccan right 
under Khalid ibn-al-Walid, observing some disorder in the 
Muslim advance and a movement of the archers away from 
their station to join the advance, quickly overran the few 
in: 

A scene of great conhision foIlowed, especially as the cry 










standpoint this view is mistaken. The strategic aim of the 
Meccans was nothing less than the destruction of the Muslim 
community as such, or—what amounts to the same thing— 
the removal of Muhanunad from his position of inAuence in 
Medina. This aim they completely failed to achieve. They 
had indeed killed about seventy-five Muslims for the loss of 
twenty-seven of their own men, and thus more or less 
avenged the blood shed at Badr (though according to some 
versions there would still be an excess of Meccan dead). But 



was at hand. 

The failure of the Meccans is underlined by their failure 
to press home the advantage they gained in the closing stages 










Their infantry was more than a match for their opponents. 
The Muslim casualties were mostly due to the enemy 
cayalry, and the Muslims were still too poor to have a cavalry 
squadron of their own. Despite this weakness, however, 
Muhammad had managed to hold his own against the Mec- 
cans, and that was all he needed to do at the moment. For 


the future much would depend on how many men he could 
attract to his community and whether he could maintain its 
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Aghting qiialities. About seventy of the Muslim casualties 
were Helpers, and that might increase the opposition to him 
in Medina. The casualty list would also reduce Muslim 
prestige somewhat in the eyes of the nomads. 

On the whole, however, these debit items were of a second- 
ary nature. The main thing was that Muhammad^s position 
in Medina was still intact. The battle was essentially a draw. 
The Muslims lost considerably more men, but apart from 
that the draw was distinctly in their favour. The practical 
conclusion to be drawn was that the two sides would require 
to meet at least once again to settle the issue. In the mean- 
time the task of both was to increase their strength as far as 
possible. This was not only a military matter, however. 
Muhammad was able to attract military support because his 
was a religious movement and because he was being carried 
forward in the stream of emergent social forces. The Mec- 
cans, on the other hand, were attempting to retain a position 
of privilege that was no longer appropriate in the new cir- 
cumstances. How was each side going to fare in the months 
ahead } 

Yet if the battle of Uhud was not a military defeat for 
Muhammad, it might almost be called a spiritual defeat. This 
was because Muhammad and the Muslims had regarded the 
yictory of Badr as a special mark of God’s favour to them— 
a conhrmation that the work of spreading Islam in which 
they were engaged was indeed work to which God was calling 
them. In their elation after Badr they seem to have drawn 
exaggerated inferences from this premise. They can hardly be 
blamed for this. It is a tendency to be seen in religious men in 
all ages. Addressing the God-fearing man the Psalmist said: 

There shall no evil befall thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 

For (God) shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. (90. 10 f.) 
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The Muslims seem to have concluded that in future they 
would always be victorious. There was a verse of the 
Qur’an (8. 66) which seemed to justify conhdence not 
merely in their military superiority, but even in their 
mvincibility. 

O prophet, urge the believers to %ht: ‘ if among you are 
twenty steadfast men, they will vanquish two hundred; if 
among you a hundred, they will vanquish a thousand . . .* 

Perhaps when Muhammad thought it best not to go out to 
fight, he reali2ed that this was somewhat exaggerated or else 
thought that many of the Muslims were not ‘ steadfast 
Because of this intellectual context in which it took place 
the battle had a devastating effect on mpst of the Muslims. 
If Badr was a sign of God’s favour, were their casualties at 
Uhud a sign of his disfavour ? Or was he completely neutral 
with regard to them ? The average Muslim must have been 
seriously trpubled by such thoughts. He would be aware of 
the large number of Muslim dead, but not of the place of the 
battle in the whole strategy of Muhammad’s stmggle with 
the Meccans. The Qur’an gives some indications of how the 
problem was deait with. 

The chief point was to explain how God, without abandon- 
ing the Muslims, could allow such misfortunes to befall 
them. It was not possible to say that they were the result of 
superior numbers or of the greater oflEensive power of their 
cavalry. The Muslims had been encouraged to think that 
God would give them victory over vastly superior forces. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in the Qur’an as we now have 
it the verse quoted above about one Muslim being more than 
a match for ten adyersaries is followed by another (8. 67) 
wMch states that God has reduced His demands on the Mus- 
lims, knowing their weakness; and now only expects one 
Musiim to be a match for two adversaries ! Even with this 



were permitted by God, partly as a punishment for dis- 

obedience and partly as a test of their steadfastness. At the 
same time the Muslims were shown (ib. lyah) that the 
comparative good fortune of the Meccans did not mean that 
God was showing favour to them ; their success would not 
be for their ultimate good, but would lead to further dis- 


not insuperable, but suf5cient to call out the best in Muham- 
mad and the Muslims. The experience of adversity at this 
stage in the deveIopment of Islam made the Muslims more 
capable of seizing the opportunities which later came to 
them. 


The Aetermath of Uhup 

Muhamraad and the Muslims buried the dead on the 
battlefield, and retumed to their homes late in the eyening of 
23rd March. Overnight Muhammad had time to reSect on 
the position and realbed, if he had not done so already, that 
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remained in the yicinity, however, for they had to avoid giv- 
ing any grounds for the impression that they "were Aeeing 
from Muhammad. To make his demonstration the more 
impressive and to ensure that the Meccans did not try to 
retum to the attack Muhammad kept his men hard at work all 
day collecting wood, and then at night lit many fires to sug- 
gest th%t his force was much larger than it re^y was. The 
ruse seems to have worked. A friendly nomad also helped to 
lower the morale of the Meccans by exa^erating the 
number of Muslims. Abu-Sui)^, of course, was trying to 
spread disquieting rumours among the Muslims. But 
Muhammad did not Ainch, and no attempt was made to 
bring him to batde. After a day or two the Meccans set off 
home. 


LoBg before they reached Mecca Abu-Siifyaii and the 
other leaders must have realized that their position was 
critical. They had made a great effort and had not succeeded. 
Unless they could do much better they were faced with 
disaster. For the expedition of Uhud they had coUected all 
the available men from Mecca itself and also some detach- 


ments from surrounding fri^dly tribes. The only way to 
raise a more powerhil army was to attract the active support 








afterwards are pointers in the same direction. 

The first was that at the well of Ma‘unah, also in June 625 . 
Involved in this was the tribe of ‘Amir, within which two 
men, unde and nephew, were rivals for the chiefship. For 
the moment the uncle was the stronger and was able to carry 
a large part of the tribe with him, but the nephew also had a 
foUowmg. The unde was inclined to become a Muslim, 
doubtless hoping with Muhammad’s backing to consolidate 
his position in the tribe. To achieve this end it was necessary 











home. The nomad who escaped happened to meet two men 
of the tribe of ‘Amir on his way back with the news, and 
kUIed them in revenge for his comrades. Unknown to him, 
however, these men belonged to a section of tHe tribe which 
was in alliance with Muhammad. So Muhammad was in the 
curious position that, after losing nearly forty men, he had to 
pay blood-wit for two, instead of receiving any; and the 
sources even say that he had to pay it to the very man, the 
nephew, who was really responsible for the Muslim deaths. 
The solution of this paradox seems to be that, though the 
nephew was morally responsible, the blood had actually been 
shed by another tribe. 

If we neglect the puzzles in this story (which have not been 
fully expounded here), certain general points stand out. 
Mulmminad was now trying to gain a foothoId in a part of 
Arabia where his prestige and inAuence did not yet count for 
much, that is to say, where men were not afraid of his power 
to retaliate. His relative weakness here was doubtless due 
in part to Meccan propaganda and to the connexion between 
the Meccans and the tribe of Sulaym. It was im- 
portant for Mulmnmad, however, to have as many allies as 
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possible, and he was prepared to take the risks invoIved in 
meddling in the internal politics of the tribes. He must 
have known about the rivalry of the uncle and nephew, for 
Abu-Bakr, his chief lieutenant, was an expert in genealogy, 
and that would include knowledge of the political relations of 
the difFerent sections of a tribe. The sending of young men 
to the tribe of ‘Amir was therefore the taking of a calculated 
risk. Thĕ result was unfortunate for those concerned, but 
the tribe of ‘Amir as a whole' never became hostile to 
Mulummad. 

A week or two later in July 625 the Muslims suffered 
another similar loss. The victims were seven men whom 
Muhammad had sent to be instructors to a tribe which said 
it wanted to accept Islam. This was merely a pretext, how- 
ever. At a spot on the road to central Arabia the guides from 
the would-be MusHm tribe abandoned the seven. They had 
in fact been bribed to act in this way by the tribe of Sufyan 
al-Lihyani, who had just been assassinated by a Muslim. 
Thk tribe now fell upon the Muslim party, killed four who 
resisted and, after making fair promises, took the other three 
prisoners and led them in bonds to Mecca. On the way one 
of the three gained his freedom and died sword in hand. The 
remaining two were sold in Mecca to relatives of men killed 
at Badr, who did not consider that their blood had yet been 
avenged. After the sacred month was over the two prisoners 
were taken outside the sacred area, summoned to recant from 
Islam, and, when they refused, put to death not altogether 
painlessly. The wider implications of this event are similar 
to those of the disaster at the well of Ma‘unah. Muhammad 
was urgently tiying to extend his power even in districts 
where risk was mvolved. 

The Second Exfulsion of Jews 

The news of the loss of two small parties of Muslims must 





point, they proiessed memselves ready to give a satisfactory 
answer, bnt bade Muhammad make himself comfortable 
while they prepared a meal. He and his companions seated 
themselves with their backs to the wall of one of the houses. 
Presently Mu^mmad slipped quietly away and did not 
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on him from the flat roof and killed him as he sat by the 
house. He therefore at once despatched an ultimatum to an- 
Nadir ; they were to Ieave Medina within ten days on pain 
of death, though they would still be regarded as owners of 
their palm-trees and receive part of the produce. 

Such an ultimatum seems out of proportion to the oAPence, 
or rather to the apparently Aimsy grounds for supposing that 
treachery was meditated. Yet perhaps the grounds were not 
so Aimsy as they appear to the modern Westerner. Both 
parties knew how some Muslims had treated Ka‘b ibn-al~ 
Ashraf; and, in accordance with the ideas of the Arabia of 
that day, Muhammad was bound to expect that, if he gave 
his opponents an opportunity, they would kill him. An- 
Nadir*s postponement of a reply created such an opportunity, 
and* was therefore tantamount to a hostile act. 

The Jews were at first inclined to submit to the demand, 
especially when they saw that it was brought to them by one 
of the leading men of the Arab clan on which they were 
primarily dependent for support. The foreinost man of an- 
Nadir, however, by name IJuyayy, was less inclined to sub- 
mit than some of the other leaders. While IJuya)^ hesitated, 
‘Abd-AIlah ibn-Ubayy sent messages to him promising sup- 
port and speaking of the readiness of some of the allied 
nomads to attack Muhammad. The Jews therefore refused 
to comply with Muhammad^s demand, and he set about 
besieging them. 

The siege lasted about fifteen days. An-Nadir lost heart 
when the Muslims began to destroy their palms. ‘Abd- 
Allah ibn-Ubayy was doing nothing to help them and they 
realized that, even if they were able to keep their foothold in 
Medina, their livelihood would be gone. They told Muham- 
mad they were ready to fulfil his original demand, but he now 
imposed less favourable terms. They were to leave their 
weapons and to have nothing from the palms. To this per- 
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force they agreed, and with a train of 600 camels departed 
proudly for Khaybar, some seventy miles to the north, 
where they had estates. The swords, cuirasses and helmets 
all went to Muhammad to be used, when needed, for arming 
the poorer Muslims. By agreement with the Helpers the 
houses and palm-gardens were allotted to the Emigrants (and 
two poor Helpers); this meant that they were now able to 
support themselves and were no longer dependent on the 
hospitality of the Helpers. 

For this expuIsion of a Jewish clan there were a number of 
possible motives, and it is now impossible to say which was 
dominant in Muhammad’s mind. Perhaps the ostensible 
reason—^the attempt to kill him—^was uppermost. In view of 
the recent disaster many Medinans would be incensed against 
the Jews because of their connexion with the tribe of ‘Amir. 
It seems likely, however, that Muhammad may have been 
largely moved by the need to cheer up the Muslims after 
their misfortunes and to strengthen his own position in 
Medina ; and all that he certainly succeeded in doing. 

Reporms of Marriage and Inheritance 

The loss of Iife among the Muslims at the battle of Uhud 
created certain social problems, especially that of making 
some provision for the women who had been widowed and 
the girls who had been orphaned. The basis of the modem 
Islamic system of polygamy is a verse of the Qur’an (4. 
which was revealed not long after Uhud. 

If you are afraid that you will treat the orphans unjustly, 
then marry what women seem good to you, twos and threes and 
fours ; if you are afraid you will not deal equitably, then one; 
or what your right hands possess {sc. slave concubines); then 
you are more likely not to be unfair. 

The curious thing about this verse is that it is not saying to 
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men who had had six or ten wives ‘ You shall not have more 
tTian four On the contrary it seems to be encouraging men 
who had had only one (or perhaps two) to marry up to four. 
How is this to be explained ? 

There is an immense mass of detail in the sources, but it 
is fragmentary and not always easy to interpret. The follow- 
ing is in the nature of a provisional account. It has to begin 
with conditions in Arabia before Mu^mmad, and this is 
precisely where the dilHculties are greatest. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence to show that, 
at least in much of Arabia, the social system was on a matri- 
lineal basis. Men and women are reckoned as belonging to 
their mother’s clan. There are tribes whose common ances- 
tor is a woman. At Medina such features are more frequent 
than at Mecca, where the social system seems in the main to 
be on a patrilineal basis. It is conceivable, then, that what 
we have in pre-Islamic Arabia is the mingling of two systems 
which had previously been in force in two separate groups of 
people. A more likely h^rpothesis, however, is that we have 
a largely homogeneous society which is in transition from a 
matrilineal system to a patrilineal one. This would fit in 
with the view expressed above that individualism was grow- 
ing in Mecca and other parts of Arabia. Individualism means, 
among other things, that a man appropriates to his personal 
use what had hitherto been communal property, though 
perhaps administered by hiih on behalf of the group. It 
would be natural for him at the same time to become specially 
interested in his own children and to want to hand on his new- 
found personal wealth to them. 

A matrilineal group consists of a woman and her descend- 
ants, male and female. On the basis of such groups social 
structures of varying kinds are possible. We do not know 
exactly what happened in Arabia, but it was probably some- 
thing like this. ^^en the lirst woman died, her position as 









shorter periods. One tHnks of two desert tribes camping 
close to one another for a short while, then becoming separ- 
ated by vast distances. In a number of cases a woman seems 
to have had two husbands concurrently, one from her own 
clan and one from some other tribe or clan. One report says 
that in pre-lslamic times there were some women who had 
one husband at a time, some who had up to ten, and some who 
had sexual relations with any man who came to them. This 
may well be true, but we do not know the exact position in 
the social stmcture of the women in question—especially 
of the last group who are really prostitutes. Perhaps the 
Muslim author of the report exaggerated the looseness of 
the marital customs of the days before Islam. What is clear, 
however, is that in such a system it was not important for 
most purposes to know who a child^s father was; it was 
suIEcient to know his mother. The child belonged to his 
mother’s family and Iived in her family house (or tent). The 





foiir wives must be taken to imply that these women had no 
other husbands at the same time. We do not know in whose 
house the married couple lived. In some cases it seems likely 
that the woman continued to live with her own family, and 
that a man ‘ visited ’ his various wives in turn. On the other 
hand, Muhammad himself gave an example of a different 
arrangement, according to which the wives went to live in the 
husband’s house. Muhammad had a separate room or small 
suite built for each of his wives round the courtyard of his 
house. The Emigrants may already have been accustomed to 
arrangements of this type. Gradually other Muslims would 
adopt it, until it became in time the normal practice. 

The mention of orphans in the Qur’anic verse quoted 
suggests that the crux of the problem after Uhud was not the 
widows but the unmarried girls who now became wards of 
uncles, cousins and other relatives. It would be easy for a 
selfish and unsympathetic guardian to keep his wards un- 
so that he could have unrestricted control of their 


property. He would allow them to contract the looser kinds 
of union, but nothing else. This would be all the more irk- 
some in matrilineal Medina if, as seems likely, guardianship 
now went in the male line. Such is the situation the Qur^an 
was trying to meet by encouraging a man to have several 
wiv^. It probably did not mean the guardian to marry his 
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of 626 he married another two. One, Zaynab bint-Khiizay- 
mah, belonged to the tribe of ‘Amir with which he had been 
trying to foster closer relations. She was also the widow of an 
Emigrant killed at Badr, whose clan was closely linked with 
Muhammad^s own. She was only about thirty, but she died 
a few months after the marriage. The other was Umm- 
Salamah, the widow of Abu-Salamah, who died from wounds 
received at Uhud, Both she and her former husband, 
though Muslims of long standing, belonged to the clan of 
Makhzum, the clan of Abu-Jahl, and one of the chief centres 
of oppDsition to Muhammad at Mecca. This marriage was 
at the very least a way of providing for an important Emigrant 
widow, but it may also have been designed to help Muham- 
mad to reconcile the Meccans. 

The most controversial of all Muhammad’s marriages—^to 
anticipate a little—^took place about a year later, towards the 
end of March 627. This was his marriage with another 
Zaynab, Zaynab bint-Jahsh. It was criticized by his con- 
temporaries, and has been the object of virulent attacks by 
European scholars. Let us try to get this story into per- 
spective. 

Zaynab was Muhammad’s cousin, being the daughter of one 
of his father’s sisters. At the time of the Hijrah she was pro- 
bably a widow, and emigrated to Medina, presumably along 
with her brothers who were also Muslims. There she was 
forced by Mu^mmad, against her will, to marry his adopted 
son, Zayd ibn-JJarithah. In the course of the year 626 
Muhammad called at Zayd*s house to talk to him. Zayd was 
out, but he saw Zaynab scantily clad, and is supposed to have 
been smitten by Iove for her. He went away saying to him- 
self, ‘ Praise be to God* praise to the Manager of Hearts ! ’ 
Zaynab told Zayd about Muhammad’s visit, his refusal to 
enter and Ms cryptic utterance. At once Zayd went to 
Muhammad and offered to divorce Zaynab, but Muhammad 



in your heart what God was bringing to light, and fearing the 
people, though God is rather to be feared. When Zayd di- 
Yorced her, We gave her to you in marriage, so that for the be- 
lieyers there may be no guilt in (marrying) the wives of their 
adoptive sons when they divorce them. 




cniicizea. inere is no eviaence tnat tne iviusiims tnougnt 
tliis allegedly sensual and voluptuous behaviour inappro- 
priate for a prophet. Frequent divorce, too, was quite normal. 
What was criticized in this marriage was its incestuous 
character. It was incest for a man to marry a woman who had 
once been married to his son, and an adoptive soii was 


counted as a real son. It was this that roused many of the 


















More than this can hardly be said. This item of social 
reform was desirable, but was it urgent ? Or was the marriage 
with Zaynab urgent for some political reason of which we 
are not aware ? We cannot telL But both politics and social 
reform were involved, and at most only a minor role can have 
been left for romantic love. 

Before leaving these family matters we have about the same 
period a reminder of how unfortunate Muhammad was in 
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or he 


took a thousand men with him. It was also the longest he 
had undertaken, for Dumat-al-Jandal was nearly 400 miles 
to the north. These two facts in themselves make the expedi- 
tion unique. When one also remembers that this was the 
route along which Arab armies set out less than a decade 
later to conquer an empire, it is diiiicult to avoid the con- 
clusion that there is a connexion between this expedition and 
the later conquests. Unfortunately the sources are tantaliz- 
ingly scanty in regard to this and the other expeditions 
northwards during Muhammad^s lifetime, and our account 
of the connexion has to be in prt conjectural. 

It is possibly true that, as is reported, Muhammad had 
heard of a hostile concentration at Dumat-al-Jandal; but it is 
unlikely that men from this distant oasis were thinking of 
marching against Medina. What is probable is that they were 
somehow able to affect the trade or communications of 
Medina, and that Muhammad decided to show his strength 
before they became involved in acti\dties against Hm. His 
rapid march of some 750 miles with this krge force must have 
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expedition to Dumat-al-Jandal is the hrst pointer towards 
things to come. 

About December 627 Mu^mmad set out on his last 
expedition before the Meccan grand alliance descended upon 
him. It was against a small tribe whose grounds were near the 
Red Sea coast to the north-west of Mecca. That Muham- 
mad should be able to go into this area where Mecca had 





















oa:urred which brought to light the inner tensions still 
pre^nt in Medina. It began quite simply. ‘Umar’s groom, 
a man from a poor nomadic tribe, was watering his horse, 
when another nomad, an ally of some of the Helpers, who 











all had departed. She travelled in a closed litter, and she was 
so light that the men who lifted it on to the back of a camel 
had not noticed that she was not in it. According to her own 
story she had then lain down to wait till someone came back 
for her. She was roused, however, by a handsome young 
Muslim of her acauaintance who had fallen behind the main 
body. He discreetly placed her on his camel and led her back 
to Medina. 


In Arabia, as in other places, it was generally assumed that 
there was bound to be sexual intimacy if a man and a woman 
were left alone together. Tongues began to wag. ‘Abd- 
Allah ibn-Ubayy did what he could to magnify the scandal. 
In this he had some strange helpers, both men and women 
who were certainly not Hypocrites, but who apparently had 
some personal grudge against ‘A^ishah or her family. The 
scandal kept growing for weeks till matters came to a head. 
It might have caused a serious rift in the Islanoic community, 
especially if Muhammad had felt he could no longer retain 
SLbu-Bab: (‘A’ishah’s father) as his chief lieutenant. 
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times. Among the Hypocrites, as one source remarks, there 
was only one young man ; and this is signihcant. 

The Siege of Medina 

The siege of Medina, known to Muslims as the expedition 
of the Khandaq or Trench, began on ^ist March 627 and 
lasted about a fortnight. It was the supreme effort of the 
pagan Meccans to break Muhammad*s power. For it they had 
gathered a vast confederacy, including some nomadic tribes 


lands at Medina, vigorously supported the Meccans in the 


Ae (kte hanrest of Khaybar to nomadic tribes if they would 
join in the attack. 

In the army collected by the Meccans there are said to have 
been about 10,000 men, formed into three separate corps. 
The numbers given for the various contingents, however. 
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do not add up to more than about 7,500. The Meccans 
themselves had about 300 horses and the nomadic tribes a 
similar number. As the Muslims had still practically no 
cavalry—^they are said to have had ten horses on their visit 
to Badr in 626—^this was a formidable array against them. 
The Meccans approached Medina by the same route they 
had taken two years earlier, but sited part of their camp on 
the lower slopes of Uhud to prevent the Muslims taking up 
the advantageous position there which they had occupied 
at the battle. 

Mu^mmad and the Muslims cannot have contemplated 
this situation without grave anxiety even if they also had good 
grounds for hope. Their exertions of the last two years had 
not prevented the formation of the confederacy, but they had 
prevented a number of tribes from joining it. At the same 
time they had increased their own strength. Individuals and 
small groups had come from various quarters to throw in their 
lot with the Muslims. Some of these were now resident in 
Medina. The older inhabitants of Medina, the Helpers, 
were nearly aU whole-heartedly in support of Muhammad^s 
policy. Only some of the Hypocrites were critical of 
Muhammad’s methods and sceptical of a successful result. 
A number of them, as the Qur’an shows, would gladly 
have kept out of the hghting and might even have gone 
over to the enemy had there been an opportunity. The 
Jewish tribe of Qurayzah—^the principal Jewish group left 
in Medina—seems to have tried to remain neutral, In all 
Mu^mmad could count on about 3,000 men. 

With the enemy at least twice as numerous as his own men 
and vastly superior in cavalry Muhammad could not afford 
to meet them in the open. He therefore adopted a form of 
defence hitherto unknown in Arabia. Wherever Medina lay 
open to cavalry attack he dug a trench, the Khandaq. Since 
the oasis was surrounded by lava flows to the east, south and 
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west, it was only on the north that the trench was recjuired, 
and towards the north of the oasis there was a fair-sized hill, 
mount Sal‘, which he incorporated in his front. On it also 
he established his headquarters, doubtless at some spot with 
a view of the whole front. Had the enemy crossed the trench 
mount Sal' would presumably have given the defenders 
some of the advantages they had at Uhud. 

The idea of the trench may have come from Persia, and 
the Persian convert Salman is credited with an important 
share in the detailed planning. The work was set afoot as 
soon as it was known that the Meccans had started out—it 
would have been difficult to arouse entliusiasm for it earlier 
—-and most of the Muslims worked hard at it for six days 
until it was completed. (It was perhaps subsequently 
extended southwards along the westem edge of the oasis.) 
The Meccans were wholly unprepared to deal with this 
obstacle. Sieges were unknown in Arabian warfare. AII 
they could do was to hurl bodies of horsemen at the trench 
in tihe hopes of forcing a passage. But the Medinans were in 
position behind it, and the trench generally gave them a slight 
advantage over the cavalry. 

On one occasion a small party of horsemen managed to 
cross, but they were too few to accomplish anything of 
importance, and in the end they retired with a loss of two. 
Apart from this the Meccans failed to cross the trench at all. 
They made several assaults by night, but the trench was 
guarded constantly. One might have expected the Meccans 
to deploy their infantry over the whole length of the trench 
and to attempt to break down the defence in this way; but 
the infantry seem to have been unwilling to engage the Mus- 
Hms at close quarters, for they probably regarded them as 
superior in hand-to-hand fighting. Under these circum- 
stances the one hope of the Meccans would have been to 
make several attacks at once. They seem to have hoped to 
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community. Muhammad, realizing that after the failure of 
the Meccans his position was very much stronger, was not 
prepared to tolerate such conduct, and determined to remove 
this source of weakness from Medina and to teach a lesson 
to enemies and potential enemies. 

The clan of Qurayzah did not fight back with much vigour. 
There seem to have been intrigues and divided counsels. 
Eventually they sent to Muhammad and asked to be allowed 
to surrender on the same terms as the clan of an-Nadir. 
They were told that they must surrender unconditionally. 
They then asked to be allowed to consult with a Muslim 
friend called Abu-Lubabah, and he went to them. When they 
asked if he would advise them to surrender, he is reported to 
have said' ‘ Yes ’, but to have put his hand to his neck to 
signily that they would be killed. Something must be 
omitted from our sources, however, for we are told that al- 
most immediately on his retum Abii-Lubabah realized that 
he had gravely betrayed the Muslim cause. Probably he 
had not repudiated his clan’s former alliance with Qurayzah, 
but had somehow used his inAuence in their favour. 

Despite this alleged hint of their fate from Abu-Lubabah 
Qurayzah surrendered unconditionally. Some of the Arab 
tribe of the Aws are said to have appealed to Muhammad to 
forgive Qurayzah for the sake of the Aws just as he had for- 
given Qaynuqk‘ for the sake of ‘Abd-Allah ibn-Ubayy and 
the Khazraj. Indeed there seems to have been a strong desire 
in various sections of the Aws to honour their old alliance 
with Qurayzah. Muhammad met this feeling by suggesting 
that the fate of the Jews should be decided by one of their 
Medinan Muslim allies. In this way Muhammad avoided 
any likelihood of a blood-feud. The Jews agreed with the 
suggestion, and Muhammad appointed as judge Sa‘d ibn- 
Mu‘adh, the leading man among the Aws and indeed among 
the Helpers generally. He had been gravely wounded during 
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■ Medina, and died shortly afterwards. When he 
Lt to where Muhammad was, all the Aws and the 
ent swore to abide by his decision. He decreed 
men of Qurayzah should be put to death, and the 
[ children sold as slaves. This sentence was duly 
, apparently on the following day. 
iropean writers have criticized this sentence for 
all its savage and inhuman character. It has to be 
d, however, that in the Arabia of that day when 
at war with one another or simply had no agree- 
ment, they had no obligations towards one another, not even 
of what we would call common decency. The enemy and 
the complete stranpr had no rights whatsoever. When men 
refrained from killing and being cruel, it was not from any 
sense of duty towards a fellow-man but out of fear of possible 
retalktion by the next-of-kin. What surprised Muhammadk 
contemporaries at the execution of all the males of Qurayzah 
was that he was not afraid of the consequences of his act. 

iour of the clan during the sieere of Medina was 


regarded as havmg cancelled their agreement with Muham- 
mad. 

In the case of the Muslims involved in the execution what 
ls uppermost in their minds was whether alleg 
Islamic community was to be set above and before all other 
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Min, he Inust consider above all doing his duty to God and 
the Islamic community, even at the expense of former 
alliances. 

That this was the question at issue and that it was a 
serious one is shown by some of the details of what happened 
immediately afterwards. Two of the leaders of the other 
Arab tribe, the Khazraj, called Muhammad's attention to 
dissensions among the Aws over the execution. This served 
to put the Aws on their mettle, and Sa‘d ibn-Mu‘adh, 
assured Muhammad that all the devout believers among the 
Aws concurred in it. Thereupon two of the condemned 
were given to each of the six clans invoIved, and these were 
executed, thereby implicating ail the clans in the shedding of 
the blood of Qurayzah. The majority of the executions (said 
to have numbered 600) were probably carried out by Emi- 
grants, thoiigh some of the Khazraj who had no alliance 
with Qurayzah may have helped. The palms of the clan 


were divided among the Muslims who had participated in the 
military operations. This evidence for the persisting vigour 
of clan attachments and the old ideas connected with them 
shows that in appointing Sa‘d as judge or arbiter over 
Qurayzah Muhammad was not trying to conceal a dictatorial 
power which at this period he had not in fact acquired, but 
L deatag a dSlicul. sit.adon in d.e only lcW way 
open to him. 

After the elimination of Qurayzah no important clan of 
Jews was Ieft in Medina, though there were probably se^eral 











la just because they were Jews, and that he carried out 
policy with eYer-increasing severity. It was not 
mmad^s way to have policies of this kind. He had a 
balanced view of the fundamentals of the contemporary 
situation and of his long-term aims, and in the light of this he 
moulded his day-to-day plans in accordance with the chang- 
ing factors in current events. The occasions of his attacks 
on the Ĕrst two Jewish clans were no more than occasions ; 
but there were also deep underlying reasons. The Jews in 
^eneral bv their verbal critidsms of the Qur'anic revelation 
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city. Soon after the siege, however, it is clear that Muham- 
mad’s aims are much vaster and more statesmanlike; and 
when one scmtinizes the earlier years slight indications may 
be found that these wider aims were present all along, or at 


In trying to discem the underlying aims of Muhammad s 
overt actions we necessarily use an analytic and discursive 


mtuitively and not analytically. He was aware of all the 
factors we laboriously enumerate, but, without isolating these 
in his thinking, he was able to decide on a course of action 
that was an adequate response to them. Even where he was 
most fully aware of political implications, the religious 
aspect of events was dominant for him ; and he would al- 
most certainly We described his supreme aim at tWs period 
as the summoning of all Arabs to Islam. The implied corol- 
lary, namely, the political unity of all the Arabs, cannot have 
escaped Muhammad, but it remained in the background. 
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number ; they were ako in distress because of the war. 


document which has been preserved is correctly attributed 
to this occasion, then he did not insist on them becoming 
Muslims or paying the legal alms {zakdt) which he latterly 
demanded from those who sought his alliance. Other tribes 


alliance about this time, but there is no certainty about the 
6xact dates. 

Of the eyents in the period under review one group belong 


Such was the raid by an angry’chief on Mulmniinad’s private 







DacK, recoverea naii ine cameis ana Kinea lour oi ine raiaers 
for the loss of one of their own number. Mu^mmad, how- 
ever, seems to have been afraid of a large-scale attack. He 
coUected 500 (or 700) men before folIowing the eight horse- 
men, and left a deputy to guardMedina with 300 men under 
arms. It is doubtM whether there was indeed a threat of 


this kind, but Muhammad’s action is an indication of the 
anxiety still felt in Medina. Later in the year (about Novem- 



come nearer to the oasis. It may therefore be that the Mus- 
lim raids were not so much a requital for what had gone 
before as a waming not to encroach on the lands of Medina. 
It was always of the highest importance, however, among the 
Arabs to show that one was capable of avenging injuries to 
oneself, one’s tribe and one^s allies or protĕgĕs. This motive 
of requital would be dominant in the expedition of July 627, 
led by Muhammad himself, against the tribe of Sufyan al- 






Complaints were made to Muhammad tliat Zayd’s pimitive 
measures were Ulegal and ‘Ali had to be sent to straightm 
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out matters. The details are obscure, but it is clear that at 
least a section of Judham entered into alliance with 
Muhammad about this time. 

Following upon this (about November 627) Zayd set out 
on a trading joumey to Syria—the first mention of a trading 
joumey from Medina by a Muslim. That he was wounded 
and robbed in the course of it by some nomads does not 
lessen the significance of the event. A month later ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman ibn-‘Awf, who had the reputation of being the 
shrewdest merchant and financier among the Muslims, led 
an expedition of 700 men to Dumat-al-Jandal. Presumably 
some trade was done. Later, perhaps after Muhammad’s 
death, the same man appears as the organizer of a caravan 
of 500 camels. In 627 the prince of Dumat-al-Jandal made a 
treaty of alliance with Muhammad and gave his daughter in 
marriage to ‘Abd-ar-Rahman, though he probably remained 
a Christian. 

AU this interest in the route to the north cannot be a 
matter of chance. It is unlikely that Mu^mmad was chieAy 
interested in the northem tribes because they were interested 
in Islam. They may indeed have shown more interest in 
Muhammad’s religion than the pagans farther south, because 
they were to some extent Christian and were possibly dis- 
couraged by the Persian occupation of Syria (which lasted 
from about 614 to 629). His interest in this noi^ward route 
would be partly due to the importance of Syrian trade in the 
Meccan economy. By his raids on Meccan caravans he had 
blocked the path to the north for the Meccans, and alliances 
with the northem tribes would serve to tighten the blockade 
if Muhammad so desired. The expeditions of Zayd and 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn-‘Awf were probably designed to bring 
part of the Syrian trade to Medina. This trade was perhaps 
more important in the life of the oasis than our sources 
indicate. As the population grew through the attraction of 















be greatly mcreased. Consequently tne Islamic state was 
under the necessity of constantly expanding its sphere of 
inAuence. From now on Muhammad seems to be more 
concerned with the positive building up of strength and 
prosperity than with the negative aim of defeating the 
Meccans. Soon it becomes apparent that the Meccans have 
an important role to play in the positive side of his policy. 

ThE EkPEDITION AND TrEATY 0 F AL-yUDAYBIYAH 

This phase of the relations between Muhammad and the 


Meccans was brought to a close, which was indeed a con- 
summation, by Muhammad’s expedition to al-Hudaybiyah. 
The outline of the story is as foIIows. As the result of a 
dream Muhammad decided to go to Mecca to make the 
^umrah or lesser pilgrimage (as distinct from the hajj or 
greater pilmmage). He called on the Muslims (and perhaps 
others) to join him and to bring animals for sacriSce. Eventu- 
aUy he set out on i^th March 628 with from 1,400 to 1,600 
men, among whom were nomads of Khu 25 a‘ah. Other tribes 
which might have been expected to take part made excuses 
for abstaining. When the Meccans heard of this approaching 
force, they assumed that Muhammad’s intentions were 
hostile, and sent out 200 cavalry to bar the way. By taking an 
unusual route across diiHcuIt hilly country Muhammad 
circumvented the Meccan cavalry and reached al-IJuday- 
















saved the face of the Meccans. At the same time by obtaining 
permission to perform the rites in the following year 
Muhammad achieved his aim of demonstrating his intentions 
and attitudes ; indeed he had very largely achieved it by the 
very concluding of a treaty. 

A farther provision was tliat Muhammad was to send 
back any Meccan who came to him without the consent of 
his protector or guardian; presumably clients and minors 
are chieAy intended. Any Muslim, however, going to Mecca 
was not to be sent back to Muhammad. This provision was a 
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measure of freedom for the work of extending the inAuence 
of the religious and political organization he had formed. He 
had also advanced towards a more autocratic control of the 
affairs of this organization. From now on in suitable cases 
he would insist on acceptance of Islam and readiness to obey 
the Messenger of God as conditions of alliance with himself. 

On the other hand, in stopping the blockade Mu^ammad 
had made a great military and economic concession, and 
what he had gained in return was chieAy among the imponder- 
abilia. The treaty was only satisfactory for the Muslims in 
so far as one believed ia Islam and its attractive power. Had 
Muhammad not been able to maintain and strengthen his 
hold on the Muslims by the sway of the religious ideas of 
Islam over their imaginations, and had he not been able to 
attract fresh converts to Islam, the treaty would not have 
worked in his favour. Material reasons certainly played a 
large part in the conversion of many Arabs to Islam. But 
other factors of supreme importance were Muhammad’s 
belief in the message of the Qur’an, his belief in the future of 
Tglam as a religious and political system, and his unAinching 
devotion to the task to which, as he believed, God had called 
Tii‘m. These attitudes underlay the policy Muhammad 
foIiowed at al-Hudaybiyah. 

This expedition and treaty mark a new initiative on the 
part of Muhammad. His had been the activity after the 
Hijrah which provoked the Meccans. Their riposte had 
failed. The obvious way for Muhammad to foIlow up his 
advantage would have been to set about destroying the in- 
Auence of Mecca. Instead of that he tried something new. 

The Conquest of Khaybar (May-June 628) 

Perhaps it was on the way back from the pilgrimage 
mmqm that the idea occurred to Muhammad of attacking 
the rich Jewish oasis of Khaybar. The Muslims were dis- 



weeks after his return from Mecca, he allowed only those 
who had made the Pledge under the Tree to accompany Hm. 

Even if this was one of the points in Muhammad’s mind, 
however, there were also weighty military reasons for the 
expedition. The Jews of Khaybar, especially the leaders of 
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hand over half the produce to the Muslim owners. These 
were the 1,600 participants in the expedition or those to 
whom they had sold their shares. The lands were not as- 
signed to individuals nor (as happened later) to the com- 
munity as a whole. They were divided into eighteen lots, 
and each lot assigned to one or more clans. The individual 
presumably received a numerical share of the dates or other 
produce of the lot assigned to the group to which he be- 
longed. Muhammad, as on all ekpeditions, received a fifth 
of what had been captured. Here it was a particular district 
of Khaybar. From the dates it produced he assigned so 
many loads annually to each of his wives, to Emigrants of 
the clan of Hashim and to other persons for whom he was 
specially responsible. The assessment and collection of the 
half of the produce was the work of an overseer, doubtless 
appointed by Muhammad. 

This settlement meant the end of the political inAuence of 
the Jews of Khaybar. They were now politically and 
economically subservient to Medina. Even if they had 
wanted to carry on their intrigues, they had not the wealth 
to back them up. They were also lacking in leadership. 
Several of their chief men were killed in the siege ; and two 
others were executed after the surrender because, contrary 
to the agreement, they had concealed the family treasure. 
Three minor Jewish colonies in the region also submitted to 
Muhammad on similar terms. 

Yarious factors contributed to this Muslim success. The 
Jews were over-confident in the strength of their positions in 
Khaybar, and failed to lay in supplies of water sufficient for 
even a short siege. Man for man the Muslims were the better 
fighters, but this did not count for much in a siege except in 
so far as the besieged were forced to leave their strongholds 
through lack of water or other supplies. The Muslims seem 
to have been short of food for a time until they captured one 



can do is to point to some of the factom nnderlying the events, 
and to estimate their rektive importance. 

The essential cause of the auarrel between Muhammad 
and the Jews was in the reahn of ideas, though there were 








must have been aware of the wealth of the Jews and of the 
advantages that possession of it would give to him. It would 
be unrealistic to claim that he was not moved at all by the 
prospect of hnancial betterment. This prospect may even 
have had much to do with the timing of his attacks on the 
Jews. On the Jewish side there was the hope of recovering 


‘Abd-Allah ibn-Ubayy—a hope that was being rapidly 
extmguished by Muhammad’s successes. Those who hold 
that man is moved solely by material factors will find in the 
points mentioned a suiiicient expIanation for the clash be- 
tween the Muslims and the Jews. Such a view, however, is 
quite foreign to the position from which I am writing this 
book. Though I have held that material factors created the 
situation in which Islam was born, I have also maintained 
that the social malaise they produce does not become a 
social movement until it has ideas to focus it. Even so, there 
may seem to be a contradiction between the emphasis on the 
contribution of material factors to the origin of Islam and 



the Jews were not due to material factors but to ideas. Let 
us look at this question more closely. 

The view on which this book is based is that a noveI situa- 


tion (created by material factors) reauires novel ideas. The 
extent of novelty required in the id6as perhaps varies 
roughly in accordance with the extent of novelty in the 
situation. Sometimes, as when a new religion is founded, 
what is central in men’s lives is aifected, and then the novelty 
in the ideas is considerable. When ideas, such as those of a 
new religion, prove appropriate not just to one situation, 
but to a whole series of situations over generations, then they 
become woven into the texture of the social life and the cul- 
ture of those who entertain them. When this has happened, 


ither all right or ai 

pomt of no retum 
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Muhammad did not reach his till about a year and a half 
after that. Once they had decided to reject Muhammad, the 
Jews had to justify this decision at least to themselves, and 
perhaps this was why they indulged, quite unnecessarily, in 
mocking criticism of Muhammad. And when, after unavail- 
ing elTorts to make them change their minds, Muhammad 
broke with the Jews, the whole sorry train of events was set 
in motion. 

Increasing Sthength 

The period between the fall of Ediaybar in May 628 and 
the submission of Mecca in January 630 was one in which 
Muhammad was trying in every possible way to increase his 
strength and organke Ws growing state smoothly and effi- 
ciently. This had indeed been his chief aim ever since the 
failure of the siege of Medina, but after his treaty with the 
Meccans he was able to pursue it more vigorously and in 
fresh directions. 

The usual Muslim historical tradition is that immediately 
after the treaty Muhammad sent out six messengers (who are 
named) to the rulers of surrounding countries, summoning 
thein to accept Islam. Modem critical methods, however, 
show that this tradition is unreliable, and is probably due to 
the desire of later Muslims to show that Muhammad thought 
of his religion as a universal one (and perhaps also to justify 
the wars against Persia and Byzantium as wars that were 
fought only after these empires had been summoned to 
Islam). The kemel of fact behind this story seems to be that 
Muhammad did in fact send envoys to the mlers mentioned. 
They did not all go on the same day, however. Some cer- 
tainly went several months before the treaty with the 
Meccans, and others probably several months later. We do 
not know what messages they conveyed, but it is probable 
that Muhammad gave his version of what had been happen- 




thought that this would help to pacify the Jews. On all sides 
Muhammad was attempting to recondle men to accepting 
him as head of state. 
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Of the numerous expeditions in the period between 
Khaybar and the conquest of Mecca some were directed 
against tribes that were ceasing to oppose Muhammad but 
were not yet completely quiescent. These included some 
sections of the group of tribes known as Ghatafan and the 
tribe of Sulaym. In some cases a member of the tribe who 
had become a Muslim led a party of Muslims against the 
pagan members of the tribe ; and it seems very likely there 
that an old quarrel was being prosecuted in the name of 
Talam A second series of expeditions was against the tribal 
group of Hawa^in. They may not have been important in 
themselves, but they are signihcant as an indication of the 
geographical expansion of Muhammad’s power and as a 
premonition of the resistance from Hawaain which cul- 
minated at the battle of Hunayn. 

Once again the most interesting expeditions are three along 
the road to Syria in July, September and October 629, but 
once again the information is infuriatingly slight. On the 
hrst expedition a small Muslim party of fifteen was wiped 
out, only the leader escaping. The second, to Mu’tah, was a 
much larger affair, and for a time Muhammad may have been 
thinking of leading it himself. He eventually put it under the 
command of his adopted son Zayd ibn-IJarithah, and gave 
btm 3,000 men. ^^at exactly happened must remain 
mysterious, for the few items of irdbrmation preserved by 
the Muslim historians have become somewhat garbled in the 
attempt to vilify Khalid ibn-al-Walid. What seems certain 
is that there was an encounter of some kind with an enemy 
force, that Zayd and his two immediate subordinates were 
killed but very few other Muslims, and that the army re- 
tumed safely to Mecca under the command of Khalid 
ibn-al-Wahd. 

The most mysterious fact is that in an encounter between 
3,000 men on one side and perhaps 10,000 on the other (one 



eyes of many Meccans, even of some of his own clan. He 
was probably also despondent in himself, for he must have 

realized that the niin of Mecca was imminent. He seems to 
have sunk back exhausted by his efForts, and allowed younger 
men to take the reins. 


power seems to 
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of a group of three men, Safwan ibn-Umayyah, Suhayl ibn- 
‘Amr and ‘Ikrimah, the son of Abu-JahL All belonged to 
the Makhzum group, but they did not see eye to eye. 
Safwan had been most prominent as a rival to Abu-Sufyan 
in the years since Badr, but ‘Ikrimah strongly opposed his 
views on some points. Suhayl perhaps held the balance 
between the other two, and he was entrusted with the hnal 
negotiations for the treaty with Muhammad. 

After the first breath of relief at the signing of the treaty 
Mecca must have become a city of despair. The older men 
and those with vested interests would want to carry on, but 
the younger men must have seen that there was no future for 
them in Mecca. The son of Suhayl ibn-‘Amr is said to have 
made his way to the Muslim camp to profess Islam at the 
very time when his father was arranging the treaty ; and (as 
mentioned above) he was handed back to his father in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty. This was the first of a 
stream of converts to Islam. For those who were full citizens 
there was nothing to prevent them throwing in their lot with 
Mulmmmad if they so desired. 

A series of events which must have begun soon after the 
signing of the treaty illustrates the strange way in which 
Arab custom worked. A man called Abu-Basir was under 
the protection of a Meccan clan. He had been incarcerated 
by the clan for his Muslim sympathies, but managed to 
escape and make his way to Muhammad. On his heels, how- 
ever, came an envoy of the clan with a letter demanding his 
extradition. Mu^mmad acknowledged the justice of the 
demand, and, when Abu-Basir protested, said that God 
would make a way out of his difficulties and would not allow 
him to be seduced from his religion. 

The envoy, his freedman and the prisoner had not gone 
many miles on their way back to Mecca before Abu-Baslr 
seized an opportunity. When they halted for lunch he won 
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were not omcially members ot lus community and he had no 

responsibility for their actions. The Meccans, on the other 
hand, though free to use yiolence on the men so fan as 
Muhammad was concemed, were now too weak to do so at 

d 

Muhammad to take the men into his community, presum 

ably agreeing ro wai» 4 eir righ« under rbe Abu 
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effect reached him. In this whole ailair, though to the 
Western critic Muhammad seems to have encouraged and 






'Amr ibn-al-‘As of the clan of Sahm. The former by his 
superb generalship, especially in the years immediately 
foIlowing Muhammad^s death, must be reckoned as one of the 
creators of the Arab empire, while the latter was later prom- 
inent as a statesman and is remembered as the conqueror 
of Egypt. Mu^mmad^s estimate of their capabilities may 
be seen from the fact that a month or two after their arrival 
in Medina they were in charge of Muslim expeditions. 

While in Mecca Muhammad tried to effect a reconciliation 
with what remained there of his own clan of Hashim. 
Abu-Lahab, the uncle about whom Muhammad felt so 
bitterly because he had withdrawn clan protection from him, 
had died about 624, and the head of the clan now appears to 
have been another uncle, al-*Abbas. He is sometimes said 
to have been a secret Muslim from an early period, but this 
is an attempt by historians writing under the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs (750-1258) to whitewash the ancestor of that dynasty. 
He may actually have fought against Muhammad.^ As a 
banker and hnancier, doubtless in a smali way, and the 

^ Cf. A. Guillaume, The Life of MuhoTmnad: a iranslation of {Ibn) 
lshdq*s Sirat Rasul AUdh, London, 1955, xlvii, 33$n. 








the handsome gesture of arranging to marry Maymunah, the 
sister of the wife of al-‘Abbas. This constituted a firm bond 
between the two men, for, unliie most of the rest of Mecca, 
the household of al-‘Abbas was one where matrilineal kin- 
ship was donainant. The arrangements for the marriage were 
barely completed when Mu^mmad had to leave Mecca, 
and it was celebrated and consummated on the way back to 


Muhammad. At some pomt they killed a man of the other 
tribe who had written verses hostile to Muhammad. This 
other tribe, Bakr ibn-‘Abd-Manat, was an old ally of the 
Meccans. From the leaders of the Makhzum group it 
secretly got a quantity of weapons. The plot was carefully 
laid and Khuza‘ah taken by surprise. After some losses they 
fled to the houses of two fellow-tribesmen in Mecca. A 





what was hoped for is not clear, but it was probably a solu- 
tion which used against Mu^mmad the principles which 
had been used against themselves in the case of Abu-Basir. 
The Meccans would admit that a wrong had been done, but 
maintain that they were not responsible for it, possibly be- 
cause the wrongdoers were not included in the treaty or 
because they had acted on their own; then they would 
renew the treaty from now on to include these people. Un- 
fortunately Muhammad was not prepared to play their 
game, and he was in a better position to use force against the 
tribe of Bakr than they had been against Abu-Basir. After 
Abu-Sufy^’s mission the Meccans were left with the same 
three or rather four choices as before ; but Abu-Sufyan was 
now turning to the fourth—^submission to Muhammad, 
Abu-Sufyan played a much more importaiit part in the 
Muslim capture of Mecca than is generally realized. Muslim 
historians obscured this fact in order to avoid making his 
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role appear more glorious than that of aI-‘Abbas. The 
accounts of his visit to Medina have been given a fanciful 
colouring. He is said to have gone first to his daughter, 
Umm-Habibah, now Muhammad’s wife, but she refused 
even to let him sit on her bed, since he was an unbeliever 
and it was used by the prophet. Muhammad is said to have 
refused to see him, and the other leading Emigrants to have 
been distinctly unhelpful, so that he had to Ieave with 
practically nothing accomplished. 

In this account there are several inconsistencies, and the 
truth appears to be quite other. Abu-Sufyan had a more 
statesmanlike grasp of realities than his Meccan opponents, 
and after the failure of the great confederacy saw the hope- 
lessness of continued resistance. He was probably recon- 
ciled to a decrease in dignity and importance and to a lower 
standard of living, and both before and after the siege he 
used his inAuence on the side of moderation and fostered 
intemal unity. Muhammad’s marriage with his daughter 
doubtless encouraged him to hope for reconciliation without 
much loss of prestige. Such thoughts must have been in his 
mind before he went to Medina. Later events show that at 
some time, probably during his visit to Medina, he had come 
to an understanding with Muhammad. Abu-Sufyan was to 
work for the surrender of Mecca without Sghting; he vras to 
pronounce his formal protection {jmar) of all who wanted it 
(that is, of all who accepted this policy), and Muhammad 
would respect this protection. Such an agreement fitted in 
well with Muhammad’s aims. 

The Submission of Mecca 

The capture of Mecca was not an end in itself for 
Muhammad, since, as has been maintained above, he was 
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Mecca had long since been chosen as the geographical focus 
of Islam, and so it was necessary for the Muslims to have 
freedom of access to it. Could Mecca be brought under his 
sway, his prestige and power would be greatly increased; 
without Mecca his position was comparatively weaL More- 
over, as the affairs of the Islamic community grew in volume, 
Muhammad had need of the military and administrative 
abilities of the Meccans, and he had been working for some 
time to gain their willing cooperation. 

In the year and a half since the treaty of al-Iludaybiyah 
Muslim strength had increased rapidly. When Muhammad’s 
allies of Khu2^‘ah appealed to him for help, he felt the time 
had come for action. Abu-Sufyan’s visit showed him that 
few in Mecca would now resist, and that the ‘ diehard ’ 
leaders of the Makhzum group would have little support. 
He therefore set about collecting a force sufEcient to overawe 
the Meccans and ensure that none but the most inveterate 
opponents resisted actively. 

During the preparations measures were taken to secure a 
large degree of secrecy. Nothing was said in Medina about 
the goal of the expedition, a small party was sent towards 
Syria to put men on a false scent, and the roads to Mecca 
were sealed off. By a strange lapse (which he alleged to be 
due to anxiety about wife and children in Mecca) one of the 
veterans of Badr tried to give information to the Meccans, but 
his letter was intercepted. Eventually on ist January 630 
Muhammad was able to set out with an army which, includ- 
ing those who joined en route^ numbered about 10,000 men. 

The Meccans had received little exact information about 
this huge force and its destination. Even when it camped 
two short stages from Mecca it was possible that it might be 
going against tribes to the east of Mecca. To increase the 
dismay of the Meccans ten thousand fires were lit by 
Muhammad’s orders. Abu-Sufyan now came out to 



smau numoer oi persons specmea oy name was exciuaea 
from the general amnesty. Apart from ‘Ikrimah, the son of 


or treasonable character. Several were eventually pardoned, 
but some were executed. Because of the general amnesty the 
Aeeing pagans were not energeticaUy pursued. The leaders 


tter receivea nity oirnar 
d fifteen or twenty day 
Small expeditions were sent out to obtain the submission of 
the surrounding tribes and to destroy two important shrines 
dedicated to Manat and al-‘Uzza respectively. In Mecca 
itself the Ka‘bah and the private houses were deansed of 
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idols. A number of pressing administrative matters were 
dealt with, especially the dehning of the boundaries of the 
sacred territory of Mecca. Most of the old oiRces and privil- 
eges of the Meccans were abolished, but the custody of the 
Ka‘bah was continued in the same family, while al-‘Abbas 
kept the right of supplying water to pilgrims. 

Foremost among the reasons for this success of Muham- 
mad’s was the attractiveness of Islam and its relevance 
as a religious and social system to the needs of the Arabs. 
The leading men might gain advantages from partial adher- 
ence to the old tribal standards and customs, but the ordin- 
ary people were chieAy aware of the disadvantages of the.old 
system. As hardships multiplied through the Muslim block- 
ade, the private interests of the leaders would cOme more and 
more into conAict with one another, and unity more and more 
difficult to preserve. 

Muhammad’s own tact, diplomacy and administrative 
skill also contributed greatly. His marriages to Maymunah 
and Umm-Habibah helped to win over al-‘Abbas and Abu- 
Sufyan, and he may have gained other advantages, of which 
we are not aware, from the discords among the Meccans. 
Above all, his consummate skill in handling the confederacy 
he now ruled, and in making all but an insigniScant minority 
feel they were being fairly treated, heightened the contrast 
between the harmony, satisfaction and zest within the 
Islamic community and the malaise elsewhere. This must 
have been obvious to many and have inAuenced their choice. 

In all this Muhammad’s faith in his cause, his vision and 
his far-seeing wisdom are most impressive. While his com- 
munity was still small and devoting all its energies to avoid- 
ing destruction, he had conceived a united Arabia directed 
outwards, in which the Meccans would play a new role—a 
role no less important than their old role of merchants. 
He had harried them and proyoked them; then he had 
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wooed them and frightened them in turn ; and now practic- 
ally all of them, even the greatest, had submitted to him. 
Against considerable odds, often with narrow margins, but 
nearly always with sureness of touch, he had moved towards 
his goaL If we were not convinced of the historicity of these 
things, few would credit that the despised Meccan prophet 
could re-enter his city as a triumphant conqueror. 


The Battle of 5 unayn (^ist January 630) 

While Muhammad was busy taking over responsibility for 
the affairs of Mecca, a military threat was looming up to the 
east. Two or three days^ march away the group of tribes 
called Hawazin was collecting an anny twice Ae size of 
Muhammad’s. They were old enemies of the Meccans, and 
there had been fierce fighting on several occasions during 
Muhammad’s. lifetime. With them were included Thaqif, 
the tribe inhabiting the town of at-Trif. The trade of this 
town had come under the control of the Meccan merchants, 
worWng through a pro-Meccan party among Thaqif. The 
decline in the prestige of Mecca upset the balance of power 
in favour of the anti-Meccan party, and in January the whole 
of Thaqif joined Hawazin (though the pro-Meccan party 
fled almost as soon as the battle began). 

While many of Thaq!f obvIously hoped to assert their 
independence of Mecca, the precise expectations of the rest 
of Hawazin (who were nomads) are obscure. They are said 
to have begun to concentrate as soon as they heard of Muh- 
ammad’s preparations at Medina. Perhaps they regarded 
the expansion of Muhammad^s power as a threat to them- 
selves. Perhaps they only hoped to pay off old scores against 
the Meccans. Perhaps they expected an opportunity for 
booty ^er Muhammad and the Meccans had exhausted 
themselves in the conAict which seemed inevitable. 
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subjection to lhaqit or Jblawazin; ana he lent arms to 
Muhammad as well as the money he had asked for. Alto- 
gether Muhammad was able to add 2,000 men to his army, 
and judged himself strong enough to march out and give 
battle to an enemy reputed to have a force of 20,000. 


of the 3oth camped at ^unayn close to the enemy. The next 
moming the Muslims moved forward down the wadi in 
battle order; the vahguard, commanded by Edialid ibn-al- 
Walid, included many men of the tribe of Sulaym. The 
Muslims, who had been over-confident, were somewhat dis- 
mayed at the huge mass of human beings and animals which 
they saw, for Hawazin had brought all their women, children 
and livestock, staking everything oh the issue of the battle. 
Suddenly the enemy cavalry, posted overnight in the side 
valleys, attacked the Muslim van. The men of Sulaym, 
though later they protested that they fought bravely, are 
said to have fled almost at once, and their consternation 
affected a large part of Muhammad^s army. 

At this critic^ moment Muhammad himself stood firm 
with a small body of Emigrants and Helpers. This turned the 
tide, and before long the enemy were in full Aight. Some 
Thaqif fought bravely for a time, then fled to the safety of 
their walls. The chief of the confederacy, Malik ibn-‘Awf, 
with his own tribe held a pass to gain time for those on foot; 
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and there seems to have been another stand in front of the 
enemy camp. In the end, however, all efForts proved un- 
availing. The hghting men were dispersed or taken prisoner 

or killed ; the women, children, animals and goods fell into 
the hands of the Muslims. 

In the battle of ^lunayn a larger number of men were 
involved than in any of Mu^mmad’s previous battles. It 
was not a stubbomly fought battle, however, and there 
seems to have been little hand-to-hand hghting. The Mus- 
lim losses were conseauently smalL The victory, none the 
less, was complete and decisive. IJunayn was the major en- 
counter during Mu^mmad’s lifetime between the Muslims 
and the nomadic tribes. The collection and concentration of 
20,000 men was a notable feat for a nomadic chief, and after 
Malik ibn-‘AwTs discomhture none cared to repeat it against 
Muhammad. 

The Consolidation of Yictory 

From Hunayn Muhammad went on at once to at-Ta’if and 
set about besieging it. He had some siege-engine^, probably 
adopted from the Byzantines, but even with these he made 
little headway. Aiter some fifteen days he dedded to abandon 
the siege. T^qif were resisting bravely, and there had l^n 
some casualties among the Muslims. If he allowed the siege 
to drag on, his men would become restive, blood would be 
shed, and a final reconciliation with Thaqif would be ren- 
dered more diSicult. A long siege would also dissipate some 
of the prestige gained at Iluna^m. Besides he had Hawazin 
and the booty of IJuna^m to attend to. Thus, by abandoning 
the siege he lost nothing of importance, for he had other ways 
of inAuencing Thaqif in his favour, Yet he may have been 
disappointed or annoyed ; this at least is a possible reason for 
his sharp treatment of a man who accidentally kicked him 
while they were riding back. 
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The booty had been left at a place called al-Ji‘ranah, and 
there Muhammad spent from 24th February to ^th March. 
The prisoners were there also except that a few of the women 

had been given to some of Muhammad^s leading ‘ compan- 
ions There was sufficient booty to give every man in the 
army four camels or the equivalent. The organization of the 
distribution must have been a formidable task, and it is not 
surprising that there was some trouble over it and com- 
plaints at the delay. 

The clan chiefs and other leading men among the Meccans 
received a hundred or fifty camels each according to their 
rank. Abu-Sufyan and the man who accompanied him when 
he made his submission to Muhammad may have received 
300 camels each—^perhaps a repayment for their contribution 
to the peaceful occupation of Mecca. These gifts to the 
leaders indicate that they were technically not members of 
Muhammad’s community but commanders of allied con- 
tingents. 

Negotiations with Hawa^in had begun during the siege of 
at-Ta’if, and while Muhammad was at al-Ji‘ranah Malik ibn- 
‘Awf and Hawazin decided to accept Islam. At the same time 
they asked for their women and children back. This was 
granted, but as a favour, and they seem to have had to make 
a payment in retum. No doubt their conversion was facili- 
tated by the bleak prospect before them otherwise. 

From al-Ji‘ranah Muhammad went to make the lesser 
pilgrimage at Mecca, then returned to Medina. In charge of 
his affairs in Mecca he left a young man of Abu-Sufyan’s 
clan—^probably an indication tihat, though he was on good 
terms with most people in Mecca, he tended to support 
Abu-Sufyan rather than his rivals. 

It must rank as one of Muhammad*s greatest achievements 
that he effected a genuine reconciliation with the leading men 
of Mecca—^the men who a few months before had been his 
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RULER IN ARABIA 

The Position after Uunayn 

The conqiiest of Mecca and the yictory of Uunayn did not 
make any technical difference to Muhammad^s position in 
Medina itself. He was still the chief of the ‘ clan ’ of 
Emigrants, one among several clan-chiefs ; and he was also 
the messenger of God, who from time to time received by way 
of revelation divine commands applicable to the whole 
community. It was presumably as messenger of God that he 
was cominander-in-chief, since the Muslim expeditions 
were regarded as * hghting in the way of God ’. Although 
things were technically the same, however, subtle difFerences 
had been gradually making their appearance as Muhammad*s 
prestige grew. Most of the clan-chiefs in Medina now rea- 
lized on which side their bread was buttered, and would be 
unlikely to go against Muhammad. They had probably also 
swom to obey him when tliey took the Pledge under the Tree 
at al-Hudaybiyah. 

Another difFerence was that the ‘ clan * of Emigrants had 
greatly increased. Not merely had there been conversions of 
Meccans like Khalid ibn-al-Walid. Individuals from no- 
madic tribes went to Medina to take part in the expeditions 
because they were more lucrative than other occupations like 
herding camels, and these individuals seem to have counted 
as Emigrants—^perhaps because they were under the direct 
protection of Muhammad himselE In one or two cases whole 
clans or tribes were allowed to call themselves ‘ Emigrants ’ 
as a title of honour. It is therefore quite credible that at the 
battle of ^unayn there were 700 Emigrants as against about 
90 at Badr. 

The most important change that was happening, however 
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was that whole tribes or clans, or important sections of them, 
began to send deputations to Medina to ask for alliance with 
Muhammad. From the time of Muhammad^s return to 
Medina after Idunayn the trickle of such deputations became 
a stream. The strain on Muhammad and his advisers must 
have been great. There were dozens of tribes and sub-tribes 
and smaller groups. Within a group of whatever size there 
were usually at least two factions or rival subdivisions. If a 
deputation came to Medina from a tribe, as often as not it was 
from one section of a tribe trying to steal a march on another 
section. To deal with such deputations tactfully Muhammad 
must have had an extensive knowledge of the internal politics 
of the various groups. Not for nothing is Abu-Bakr, his 
chief lieutenant, said to h^ve been an expert in genealogy, 
which included a knowledge of the relation to one another of 
the subdivisions of any group. That things went so smoothly 
says much for Mulmmmad^s wisdom in handling these affairs- 

Along with this change there appears to go a new way of 
looking at the Islamic community. The word ummah, which 
has been translated ‘ community ceases to be used in the 
Qur^an and the other documents of this period. The latter 
consist of texts of treaties and letters (which I hold to be 
mostly genuine), and speak instead of jamd'ah and hizb 
Alldh, meaning respectively ‘ collection, assembly, company 
or totality ’ and ‘ the party of God In practice it was not 
necessary to have a special word for the Islamic community 
or state, since diplomatic and administrative business was 
carried on in the name of Muhammad or in the name of 
God. 

There is a considerable amount of material about the rela- 
tion of the various tribes to Muhammad, especially whea 
references to members of the tribes are coilected. Unfor- 
tunately much of this material is undated, and there are many 
gaps. Some of the treaties and letters, too, are dilEcult to 
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interpret because they are written in very old, crabbed 
Arabic and there are corruptions in the text. 

The general development would seem to have been as 
follows. In the early days—perhaps up to 627—he would 
be prepared to make pacts of Mendship and non-aggression 
with non-Muslims. When he grew stronger, however, he 
was able to insist on further terms, such as the acknowledge- 
ment of himself as the messenger of God and the payment of 
‘ contributions ’ or ‘ alms ’ to the ‘ treasury of God The 
terms varied from tribe to tribe. To the end he was probably 
willing to make alliances with strong tribes (especially those 
in a position to invade Traq) without insisting on them be- 
coming Muslims. The small tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Medina were the first to form alliances with Muhammad. 
After the battle of Hunayn most of the tribes anywhere near 
Medina or Mecca had some agreement with him. Then the 
circle of alliances began to spread further, until it embraced 
the whole of Arabia. 

Now that the Islamic community had become a vast 
confederacy expeditions of the razzia type were out of place. 
There are two or three small expeditions which might be 
classified thus in the summer of 630, but after that no more. 
Of these at least one led to the sub-tribe involved sending a 
deputation to Muhammad to ask for an alliance. Another 
succeeded in destroying an important idol. 

With the growth of his system of alliances Muhammad’s 
wealth grew. Until the capture of Khaybar the finances of 
the Islamic community were probably precarious, and the 
Emigrants lived partly off the charity or hospitality of the 
Helpers. The ‘ contributions ’ of his new allies must have 
eased MuMmmad^s budget, even if his responsibilities were 
also increasing. 

An interesting measure of Muhammad’s growing wealth is 
the number of horses on his expeditions. At Badr in 624 he 
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had over 300 men and only 2 horses. When he returned there 
in 626 he had 1,500 men but still only 10 horses. Two years 
later at Khaybar there was about the same number of men, 
but 200 horses. At Huna^m after another two years 700 
Emigrants had 300 horses and 4,000 Helpers another 500. 
Then came the great expansion. Later in the same year 
(630) on the expedition to Tabuk there are said to have been 
30,000 men and 10,000 horses. The military signihcance of 
these hgures can be seen from the fact that the Meccan 
cavalry, which played a decisive part at Uhud, numbered 
200 in a force of 2,000. After the battle of Hunayn Muham- 
mad was vastly stronger and richer than Mecca had ever been. 

The Eclipse of Persia and its Consequences 

At the time of the Hijrah the Persians had defeated the 
Byzantines and overmn Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor. They 
were even encouraging barbarians to ravage the European 
provinces of the Byzantine empire. About then, however, 
the tide turned. From 622 to 625 the Byzantine emperor 
Heraclius was campaigning in Asia Minor with some success. 
A short siege of Constantinople in 626 by the Persians proved 
a failure. In the foIIowing year Heraclius invaded the Persian 
empire and in December won an important victory near 
ancient Nineveh, though he had to retreat shortly after- 
wards. The Persian empire, however, was now cracking at 
the centre after the strain of the long series of wars. In 
Pebmary 628 the emperor was assassinated, and the son who 
succeeded was not secure on the throne and wanted peace. 
By about March 628 Heraclius could regard himself as vic- 
torious, but the negotiations for the evacuation of the Byzan- 
tine empire by the Persians were not completed until June 
629. In September 629 Heraclius entered Constantinople 
as victor, and in March 630 restored the Holy Rood to Jem- 
salem. 
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Mu^mmad would have some knowledge of these events. 
They must have inAuenced the attitude of the tribes on the 
way to Syria, making them less ready to come to terms with 
Muhammad. The repercussion of which he became aware 
hrstj however, was probably that among the little communi- 
ties which had been dependent on the Persians. Along the 
Persian Gulf and in South Arabia there were little states 
dominated by pro-Persian factions, usuallyminorities, unable 
to maintain themselves in power without Persian support in 
the background at least potentially. As it became clear that 
the Persian emperor was no longer in a. position to do any- 
thing for them, these turned to the rising power in Arabia, 
Muhammad, and begged his support. From al-ji‘ranah in 
March 630 Muhammad sent an envoy to al-Bahrayn (Bah- 
rein) and about the same time another to ‘Uman (Oman). 
In both places the pro-Muslim party was weak and only be- 
came iirmly established when, after Muhainmad’s death and 
the wars of apostasy, a strong Muslim army penetrated to the 
region. 

In the Yemen or South Arabia the Persian governor 
Badham came to an agreement with Muhammad not later 
than 630. Whether he also became a Muslim is disputed. 
It seems possible that he did, since the Persians there had not 
been in the habit of receiving regular aid from the home 
country. On the death of Badham Muhammad recognized 
his son as govemor of San‘I’, but also recognized several 
other men as his representatives in various parts of the region. 
With the troubles here are doubtless connected the expedi- 
tions to the south led by Khalid ibn-al-Walld and ‘Ali in 
June-July and December 631 respectively. 

About March 632 one of the tribes there with its leader 
al-Aswad expelled two of Muhammad’s agents, killed the son 
of Badham, occupied San‘a’ and brought much of the Yemen 
imdertheircontrol. Thisisknownasthe fas.Xriddah or ‘apos- 
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tasy ’ in the Yemen. It lasted only a month or two, for early 
in June al-Aswad was killed by one of his supporters, Qays 

ibn-al-Makshuh of the tribe of Murad, The latter was still 

« 

anti-MusIim, for he was angered at Muhammad’s recogni- 
tion of another man as chief of Murad. The suppression of 
this second ‘ apostasy ’ under Qays took place after Muham- 
mad’s death and does not concern us here, except that 
throughout these troubles in the Yemen the Persian element 
(descendants of Persian fathers and Arab mothers) was one 
of the chief bulwarks of Muslim policy. 

It was not only on the fringes of Arabia, however, that the 
Persian decline contributed to the growth of the Islamic 
state. Before his death Muhammad must have become aware 
of the possibilities of raiding Traq itself. Within raiding 
distance of Traq were the grounds of the strong, largely 
Christian tribes of Bakr ibn-Wa’iI and Taghlib. At a time 
which cannot be determined exactly—^it may have been 611 
or 624 or earlier or later—^a battle had taken place at Dhu- 
Qar where regular Persian troops had been defeated by a 
force of Arabs, in which the chief contingent came from 
Shayban, a large sub-tribe of Bakr. The importance of this 
battle was that it inspired the Arabs with new conhdence in 
facing the Persians. As Persia rapidly weakened after 628 
it is likely that some of these tribes began to think again of 
short raids into the settled lands. 

About the same time the expansion of the Islamic state 
brought these tribes within the purview of Muhammad. 
What happened is not clearly stated in the sources, but it is 
very probable that Muhammad formed alliances with these 
tribes without asking them to become Muslims or to pay 
‘ contributions ’. The alliance would be directed towards the 
organization of extensive raids into Traq, similar to those 
Muhammad was thinking of into Syria. If this is approxi- 
mately a correct account, then the invasion of Traq was ndther 
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a tribal moveinent to which the Muslims tacked themselves 
on, nor an exclusively Muslim plan which the tribes were 
prevailed on to accept. Rather the propensity of the tribes 
to carry out razzias in ‘Iraq was transmuted by Islamic ideas, 
and what might have petered out in a ruined countryside and 
^.•minkhing quantities of booty became a war of pemianent 
conquest. 

Muhammad in 630 could hardly have realized that the 
Persian empire would disappear within a decade. But he 
must have sensed its growing weakness, and shrewdly de- 
cided to be ‘ in on * any moves to^rds the heart of the 
empire. Because of this intuition of his the Islamic state 
became, among other things, the heir of the Persian empire. 


The Driye to the North 

Emphasis has already been laid on Muhammad’s interest 
in the road to Syria and the strategic importance of this for 
the whole development of the Islamic state. These points 
are further illustrated by the greatest of all Muhammad’s 
expeditions, that to Tabuk near the Gulf of Akaba (al- 
‘Aqabah) from October to December 630. For this he is said 
to have collected an army of 30,000 men (as compared with 
12,000 at Ij[unayn). It is the precursor of the wars of conquest 
rather than the conclusion of the series of Muhammad’s 
expeditions. 

The tribes along the road to Syria were less open to con- 
version than most of the tribes with whom Muhammad had 
to deal. They were largely or wholly Christian, and they had 
also a long tradition of association with the Byzantine empire. 
While that empire was in decline some of them may have 
toyed with the idea of throwing in their lot with Muhammad ; 
but by the time Muhammad was suliiciently powerful for the 
proposition to be attractive, the prestige of the Byzantine 






reconnaissance of the route to Syria, and an assertion that 
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than that demanded from Khaybar. Indeed, small com- 
munities were probably better off in most ways under the 
pax Islatnica. The idea of such an arrangement is probably 
derived from the nomadic custom whereby a strong tribe 
would take a weaker one under its protection; it then be- 
came a matter of honour for the stronger to make its protec- 
tion effective. The excellent record of Islam in the toleration 
of religious noinorities is largely due to this fact—once it had 
said it would protect a group it was a matter of honour to do 
so effectively. Even on the political side the system of pro- 
tected minorities was highly advantageous, and many of the 
troubles of the Arabic-speaking world today are due to the 
fact that it has broken down and that no other system has 
been found to replace it. 

The signihcance of the expedition to Tabuk in the devel- 
opment of the Islamic state explains Muhammad’s insistence 
that all Muslims who were able to do so should take part in it. 
Now that Medina was basking in the sunshine of success 
some of its worthy farmers thought it was time to have a rest 
from their labours and enjoy their hard-won prosperity. 
The well-to-do ones objected both to the personal discomfort 
of taking part and to the contributions they were expected to 
mdie. Such men failed to realize that prosperity on the 
present basis would be short-lived and that for its continuing 
welfare the Islamic state must find an outlet northwards for 
the energies of the Arabs. Muhammad, realizing all this and 
also that the outlet to Syria was only to be won by military 
force, could only get all his followers to take part by insisting 
that participation in the expedition was a religious duty. 

Three incidents connected with the expedition to Tabuk 
throw some light on the nature and extent of the opposition 
to Muliaminad’s new policy. There is said to have been a plot 
against Muhammad on the journey; something was to 
happen to him on a dangerous bit of road on a dark night, and 
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it would have looked like an accident. Then there was the 
‘ mosque of dissension Just before the expedition set out 
Mul^mmad was asked to honour by his presence a new 
mosque built by some Muslims in a remote corner of the 
Medinan oasis, but he postponed the matter till his retum. 
On the way he somehow realized that an intrigue against 
himself was involved, and as soon as he retumed to Medina 
he sent two men to destroy the mosque. The mosque- 
builders were apparently supporters of the intransigent asce- 
tic, Abu-‘Amir ar-Rahib, who may even himself have been 
in Medina at this time, and the new mosque was to give them 
a convenient meeting-place where they could hatch their 
plots without interruption. 

About Ae same time the men who had stayed away from 

the expedition were being cross-examined and their excuses 
scmtinized. Three who were not involved in the intrieue 
of the mosque-builders were ‘ sent to Coventry ’ for fifty 
days, and only restored to normal relations after a revelation 
had been received. The severity of the punishment shows 
how seriously Mul^mmad regarded the matter. He saw 
that for the spiritual health of the community, it was essential 
that aU able-bodied Muslims should share in the campaigns. 
It was also desirable, if most of the hghting mai were to be 
away in distant lands for long penods, that no body of di^i- 
dents should be able to ensconce itself in a suburb of Medina. 

Similar considerations underlie the strict measures taken 
about this period against Hypocrites. They are to be treated 
roughly, threatened with Hell as apostat^, and practically 
excluded from the community. Those now branded as 
H)pocrites were not ‘Abd-Allah ibn-Ubayy and his imty, 
but perhaps a group including those re^mnsible for the 
‘ mosque of dissension ’. Strictness at this point doubtless 
prevented the growth of opposition of a kind that would have 
wrecked the little state after Muhammad’s death. 






cannot be altogether by accident that the ideas he adopted 
(like the holy war), and the policies he inaugurated, were so 
thoroughly appropriate to the expansion in the twenty years 
after his death. Somehow or other, though he thought in 
terms of religious ideas, he must have been aware of the 
political realities. Somehow or other, even if he could not 
give an analytical account of the political realities, he must 
have been able to frame an adeouate response to them. He 
had contrived, too, to share his awareness of political reali- 
ties with at least Abu-Bakr and ‘Umar among his followers. 
In the critical days foIIowing his death, when Medina itself 
might have been threatened by insurrectionaries, they went 
ahead with the expedition he was planning—one of 3,000 
men to distant Mu’tah on the Syrian border. 

The Extent of Muhammad’s Power 

The traditional Muslim view is that in the last year of his 
Iife Mul^mmad was the ruler of almost the whole of Arabia. 
The more sceptical European scholars, on the other hand, 
suggest that at his death he ruled only a small region round 
Medina and Mecca. The true state of afFairs was somewhere 
between these two extremes, but it is diiiicult to determine 
precisely. The Islamic state in 632 was a conglomeration of 
tribes in alliance with Muhammad on varying terms, having 
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as its inner core the pcople of Medina and perhaps also of 
Mecca. After the Islamic state had become an empire, €very 
Arab tribe naturally wanted to show that it had been in 


tribe on the Syrian marches. The deputation consisted of 
three unnamed members of the tribe, who went to Muham- 
er 631. They were convinced of the truth of 
his claims, but went home and did nothing about it. Only 
one Iived to make a public profession of Islam, and that was 

n could produce 
conclusion is inevitable that no members of the tribe be- 
came Muslims during Muhammad’s Iifetime. 

When due allowance has been made for all these points, we 
get a picture of the situation roughly as foUows. The tribes 


united to Muhammad and had all professed Islam. In a 
similar positioA were those in the centre of Arabia and along 
the road to ‘Iraq, but those nearest ‘Iraq had not become 
Muslims. In the Yemen and the rest of the south-west many 

but tl 

only a section of each tribe, and in all were probably less than 
half the population ; they were very dependent on support 
from Medina. The position in the south-east and along the 
Persian Gulf was similar, but the Muslims were probably 
mudi less than half the population. On the Syrian border 
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beyond about the Giili of Akaba there had been little success 
in detaching tnbes from the Byzantine emperor. 

If Muhammad, then, had not made himself ruler of all 
Arabia, yet he had to a great extent unified the Arabs. 
Through his ‘ Arabic <iur’an \ and through the religious 
and politicai s)rstem he had created, he had developed the 
Arabs’ hitherto only implicit awareness of themselves as an 
ethnological and cultural unit. It was to this unit that the 
‘Arabic Qur’an’ was addressed, and it marked them olf 
from Abyssinians, Byzantines, Persians and Jews. The new 
religion was parallel to the religions of these peoples and 
could hold up its head in their company; and the political 
system associated with it avoided all dependence on 
foreigners or non-Arabs. 

In view of these entanglements of religion with politics 
the reader may feel that the movement of the Arab tribes into 
the Iskmic state was essentially political and not religious. 
This is not so, however. Since the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt religion and politics in the Middle East have 
always been closely linked with one another ; and the fact 
that a movement had a prominent political aspect has never 
meant that it was not religious (as it often does in the modern 
West). 

Islam provided an economic, social and political system, 
the Pax Iskmdca^ Of this system ryigion was an integral 
part, since it gave the ideas on which the whole was based. 
The peace and security imder the system were ‘ the security 
of God and of His messenger *. This system attracted men 
of the nomadic tribes in various ways. It ofFered an adequate 
livelihood, mainly by booty. It did not involve subjection 
to a distant potentate; all Muslims were equal, and Muham- 
mad treated his followers with the courtesy and respect 
shown by a nomadic duef to his fellow-tribesmen. When the 
Persian and Byzantine empires showed signs of disintegrating 
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and men needed ‘ something to hold on to the Islamic 
community promised to have the requisite stability. 

The Arabs of that day almost certainly thought of the 
system as a whole, and were incapable of distinguishing in 
thought its economic, political and religious aspects. The 
supreme question for them was whether to enter the system 
or to remain outside. They could not have the economic and 
political benehts of membership without the religious pro- 
fession of belief in God and His messenger ; and a profession 
of belief of this kind made no sense unless a man was a 
member of Muhaimnad^s community, which was political 
as well as religious. There is Aus nothing.improhable in a 
mass movement into the Islamic community in 630 and 631 
which was in some sense religious. In European analytical 
terms it may be primarily political (though this is perhaps 
only the expression of a European prejudice for the material), 
but in the integral reality of the events the religious and poli- 
tical factors were inseparable. 

A system such as the Pax Islamca could not be built with- 
out creating opposition. About the beginning of 632 the 
opposition began to have a dehnite form. The movement 
of al-Aswad in the Yemen has already been mentioned. Even 
earlier a man called Musaylimah had set himself up as a pro- 
phet in the largely Christian tribe of yanifah in the centre of 
Arabia. He is said to have written to Muhammad beginning 
‘ From Musaylimah the messenger of God to Muhammad 
the messenger of God’, and suggesting a recognition of 
distinct spheres of inAuence. Muhammad replied contemp- 
tuously ‘ From Muhammad the messenger of God to Musay- 
limah the liar*... 

These two movements, and two or three other local move- 
ments which appeared after Muhammad’s death, may be 
chieAy political in our sense. But it is interesting that they 
all foxmd it necessary to attack the religious basis of the Pax 
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Islamica^ and that they did so, not in the name of Christianity 
or any existing religion, but in the name of seIf-constituted 
Arab prophets. This is important corroborative evidence 
that part of the attraction of Islam for the Arabs was its 
freedom from foreign political entanglements. It is also 
dear from what has been said that, even when we allow that 
the opposition to the Islamic state was largely political, the 
Muslims were justiSed in regarding it as the ' war of apos- 
tasy \ since it included an attack on Islam as a religion. 

The ultimate measure of Muhammad’s success in the 
political field, we conclude, was not that he ruled all Arabia, 
but that he created a stmcture which was able to suppress 
all opposition movements in the two years after his death 
and thereafter to become the basis of a vast empire. 

The Last Months 

Inthemidst of phenomenal outward success Muhammad^s 
domestic life had not been altogether happy. To his great 
joy his concubine Mariyah the Copt had borne him a son 
Ibrahim about April 630, but the little boy had died, per- 
haps in January 632. Two of his grown-up daughters 
seem to have died in 630. In that same year he had trouble 
because of the increasing jealousy of his wives, perhaps due to 
Ms rapidly increasing wealth. He withdrew from them all for 
a month and threatened to divorce them. Eventually, after 
he had received a reveIation, he gave them a choice between 
divorce and a continuation of the marriage on his terms. 
Perhaps some women from recently allied tribes, whom he 
may have married for political reasons—^the details are far 
from certain—chose divorce at this point. ‘A’ishah and eight 
others preferred to continue as Ms wives, They were given a 
position of considerable honour in the community and called 
‘ mothers of the believers but it came to be understood that 
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they would not marry any Muslim after Muhammad’s 
death. 

In March 632 Muhammad led in person the greater pil- 
grimage to Mecca, the hajj, It was the first time he had done 
so, for Abu-Bakr had been the leader in the previous year. 
The pilgrimage was now a purely Muslim rite, since idola- 
ters were forbidden to attend. This pilgrimage of 632, ‘ the 
pilgrimage of farewell came to be regarded as establishing 
the course and form of the ceremonies in general outline, 
though later jurists disputed about the details of what 
Muhammad had done. The pilgrimage now began and ended 
at Mecca, but included visits to various other places in the 
neighbourhood. It was comparativeIy easy for Islam to 
incorporate pagan practices and give them a new signihcance, 
and this is spccially conspicuous in the case of the pilgrimage. 
The pagan meaning of (^remonies had often been forgotten; 
and the ethos of Islam enabled it to say that something had 
been appointed by God without any further reason being 
given. What Islam would never tolerate was a practice or 
idea that obviously contradicted the belief that ‘ there is no 
god but God Idols, for example, had to be rigorously 
destroyed. But an old ceremony like the iapidation of stone 
pillars during the pilgrimage was interpreted as the stoning 
of devils and so rendered innocuous. 

As Muhammad retumed to Medina towards the end of 
March he was seen to be in poor health. Perhaps rumours 
about him encouraged the outbreaks of insurrection, while 
the serious news about the false prophets did not mprove his 
condition. He continued to attend to business until about the 
beginning of June. Then, apparently suffering from fever 
and severe headache, he asked permission from his wives to 
Ieave off spending a night with each in tum and to remain aU 
the time in *A’ishah’s apartment. Abu-Bakr replaced him as 
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leader of the daily prayers. At length, on Monday, 8th June 
632, he passed away with his head on ‘A’ishah|s lap. 

He had made no arrangements for the continued admini- 
stration of the affairs of the Islamic state except that he had 
appointed Abu-Bakr to lead the prayers. The end had come 
fairly suddenly, and for a time there was confusion in Medina, 
untij it was agreed that Abu-Bakr should be* his caliph or 
succmor. The funeral took place on the night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday, not in the usual burial-ground but 
within ‘A’ishah’s apartment. Perhaps the most memorable 
remark is one attributed to Abu-Bakr 'as he addressed the 
assembled Muslims, men whose sunshine had suddenly been 
turned to deepest gloom, ‘ O ye people, if anyone worships 
Muhammad, Muhammad is dead, but if anyone worships 
God, He is alive and dies not ’. This was the quality of the 
faith produced by companionship with Muhammad. 



IX 


ASSESSMENT 

Appearance and Manner 

Muhammad, according to some apparently authentic 
accounts, was of average height or a little above the average. 
His chest and shoulders were broad, and altogether he was of 
sturdy build. His arms were long, and his hands and feet 
rough. His forehead was large and prominent, and he had a 
hooked nose ^d large black eyes with a touch of brown. 
The hair of his head was long and thick, straight or slightly 
curled. His beard also was thick, and he had a thin line of 
fine hair on his neck and chest. His cheeks were spare, his 
mouth large, and he had a pleasant smile. In compIexion he 
was fair. He always walked as if he was rushing downhill, 
and others had dilScuIty in keeping up mth-him. When he 
turned in any direction, he did so with his whole body. 

He was given to sadness, and there were long periods of 
silence when he was deep in thought; yet he never rested 
but was always busy with something. He never spoke un- 
necessarily. What he said was always to the point and suffi- 
cient to make his meaning clear, but there was no padding. 
From the first to last he spoke rapidly. Over his feelings he 
had a firm control. When he was annoyed he would tum 
aside; when he was pleased, he lowered his eyes. His time 
was carefully apportioned according to the various demands 
on him. In his dealings with people he was above all tactful. 
He could be severe at times, though in the main he was not 
rough but gentle. His laugh was mostly a smile. 

Of the many stories illustrating his gentleness and tender- 
ness of feeling, some at least are worthy of credence. The 
widow of his cousin Ja‘far ibn-Abi-Talib herself told her 
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grand-daughter how he broke the news of Ja‘far’s death. 
She had been busy one morning with her household duties, 
which had included tanning forty hides and kneading dough, 
when Muhammad called. She collected her children—she 
had three sons by Ja*far—^washed their faces and anointed 
them. When Muhammad entered, he asked for the sons of 
Ja‘far. She brought them, and Muhammad put his arms 
round them and smelt them, as a mother would a baby. 
Then his eyes filled with tears and he burst out weeping. 
* Have you heard something about JaTar ’ she asked, and 
he told her he had been Idlled. Later he instructed some of his 
people to prepare food for Ja‘far’s household, * for they are 
too busy today to think about themselves \ 

He seems to have been specially fond of children and to 
have got on well with them. Perhaps it was the yearning of a 
mar> who saw all his sons die as infants. Much ofhis paternal 
afFection went to his adopted son Zayd. He was also attached 
to his younger cousin ‘Ali ibn-Abi-Talib, who had been a 
member of his household for a time; but he doubtless reali^ed 
that ‘Ali had not the makings of a successhil statesman. For a 
time a grand-daughter called Umamah was a favourite. He 
would carry her on his shoulder during the public prayers, 
setting her down when he bowed or prostrated, then picking 
her up again. On one occasion he teased his wives by showing 
them a necklace and saying he would give it to the one who was 
dearest to him; when he thought their feelings were suffi- 
ciently agitated, he presented it not to any of them, but to 
Umamah. 

He was able to enter into the spirit of cbildish games and 
had many ffiends among children. He had fun with the 
cMdren who came back from Abyssinia and spoke Abys- 
sinian. In one house in Medina there was a small boy with 
whom he was accustomed to have jokes. One day he found 
the small boy looking very sad, and asked what was the 
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matter. When he was told.that his pet nightingale had died, 
he did what he could to coinfort him. His kindness extended 
even to animals, which is remarkable for Muhammad^s 
century and part of the world. As his men marched towards 
Mecca just before the conquest they passed a bitch with 
puppies ; and Muhammad not merely gave orders that they 
were not to be disturbed, but posted a man to see that the 
orders were carried out. 

These are interesting sidelights on the personality of 
Muhammad, and fill out the picture formed of him from his 
conduct of public afFairs. He gained men’s respect and con- 
fidence by the religious basis of his activity and by qualities 
such as courage, resoluteness, impartiality and iirmness 
inclining to severity but tempered by generosity. In addition 
to these he had a charm of manner which won their afFection 
and secured their devotion. 

The Alleged Moral Pailures 

Of all the world’s great men none has been so much ma- 
ligned as Muhammad. We saw above how this has come 
about. For centuries Islam was the great enemy of Christen- 
dom, since Christendom was in direct contact with no other 
organized states comparable in power to the Muslims. The 
Byzantine empire, after losing some of its best provinces to 
the Arabs, was being attacked in Asia Minor, while Westem 
Europe was threatened through Spain and Sicily. Even 
before the Crusades focused attention on the expulsion of 
the Saracens from the Holy Land, medieval Europe was 
building up a conception of * the great enemy At one point 
Muhammad was transformed into Mahound, the prince of 
darkness. By the twelfth century the ideas about Islam and 
Muslims current in the cmsading armies were such traves- 
ties that they had a bad efFect on morale. Practical considera- 
tions thus combined with scholarly zeal to foster the study 
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and dissemination of more accurate inforniation about 

Muhammad and his religion. . , , • 

Since that time much has been achieved, especially during 
the last two centuries, but many of the old prejudices linger 
on. Yet in the modern world, where contacts between 
Christians and INduslims are closer than ever before, it is 
urgent that both should strive to reach an objertive view of 
Muhammad’s character. The denigration of him by Euro- 
pean writers has too often been followed by a romantic 
idealization of his hgure by other Europeans and by Muslims. 
Neither denigration nor idealization is.an adequate basis for 
the mutual relations of nearly half the human race. We are 
now back at the questions with which we began. We have 
an outline of the facts on which ultimate judgements must 
be based. What are our ultimate judgements to be ? 

One of the common allegations against Muhammad is that 
he was an impostor, who to satisfy his ambition and his lust 
propagated religious teachings which he himself knew to be 
false. Such insincerity, it was argued above (p. 17), n^es 
the development of the Islamic religion incomprehensible. 
This point was iirst vigorously made over a hundred years 
ago by Thomas Carlyle in his lectures On Heroes, and it has 
since been increasingly accepted by scholars. Only a pro- 
found helie£-m-hiaiselJLa nd hh mission explaiM JtjMgn!!- 
mad^s-readineg to endure lwrciiBi|randj?gem^ 

£he Meccanpengd-whEirfrOfnTseciniFpo of vi ewther e 
wa3.m®:^i^2lS^^SsrWithout smcenty how could he 
have won the allegiance and even devotion of men of strong 
and upright character like Abu-Bakr and ‘Umar ? For the 
theist there is the further question h ow God couM ,.hJsyc 
allowed a great religion lik6JLslam”-to-vlcvek)p-"ent^ 

mir deceltrTrE irĕl^ a strong case for holding that 
Miihammad w^sRtnrp;r. er-lt insomerĕspectshewasmi stakeh, 
his migtak«i were not due tn..delibeffltc lymg or impgstu^ 
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The other main allegations of moral defect in Muhammad 
are that he was treacherous and lustful. These are supported 
be rePerenc^to "events'KKĕniĕ^yiolSrdn of the sacred month 
on the expedition of Nakhlah (624) and his marriage to 
Zaynab bint-Jahsh, the divorced wife of his adopted son. 
About the bare facts there is no dispute, but it is not so clear 
that the facts justify the allegations. Was the violation of the 
sacred month an act of treachery or a justihed breach with a 
piece of pagan religion ? Was the marriage with Zaynab a 
yielding to sexual desire or a mainly political act in which an 
undesirable practice of ‘ adoption ’ belonging to a lower 
moral level was ended ? Suf 5 cient has been said above about 
the interpretation of these events to show that the case 
against Muhammad is much weaker than is sometimes 
thought. 

The discussions of these allegations, however, raises a 
fundamental question. How are we to judge Muhammad ? 
By the standards of his own time and country ? Or by those 
of the most enlightened opinion in the West today ? When 
the sources are closely scrutinized, it is clear that those of 
Muhammad’s actions which are disapproved by the modern 
West were not the object of the m oral critici sm of his con- 
temporaries. They criticized some of h's hut their 
motives w ere sup^erstitious prei iidice nr of the coBse- 
guatces. If thev criticized the events at Nakhlah , it was 
because they feared some punishment from the offended 
pagan gods or the worldly vengeance of the Meccans. If 
they were amazed at the mass execution of the Jews of the 
clan of Qurayzah, it was at the number and danger of the 
blood-feuds incurred. The marriage with Zaynab seemed 
incestuous, but this conception of incest was bound up with 
old practices belonging to a lower, communalistic level of 
familial institutions where a child’s patemity was not 
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deiinitely known; and this lower level was in process of 
being eliminated by Islam. 

From the standpoint of Muhammad’s time, then, the 
allegations of treachery and sensuality cannot be maintained. 
His contemporaries did not find him morally defective in 
any way. On the contrary, some of the acts criticized by the 
modern Westerner show that Mu^mmad’s standards were 
higher than those of his time. In his day and generation he 
was a social reformer, even a reformer in the sphere of morals. 
He created a new system of social security and a new family 
stmcture, both of which were a vast improvement on what 
went before. By taking what was best in the morality of the 
nomad and adapting it for settled communities, he estab- 
lished a religious and social framework for the life of many races 
of men. That is not the work of a traitor or ‘ an old lecher 

It is sometimes asserted that Muhammad’s character de- 
clined after he went to Medina, but there are no solid grounds 
for this view. It is based on too facile a use of the principle 
that all power cormpts and absolute power corriipts abso- 
lutely. The allegations of moral defects are attached to inci- 
dents belonging to the Medinan and not the Meccan period ; 
but according to the interpretation of these incidents given 
in tMs book they marked no failure in Muham^d to live up 
to his ideals and no lapse from his moral principles. The 
persecutcd preacher of Mecca was no less a man of his time 
than the mler of Medina. If nothing is recorded of the 
preacher to show us how different his attitude was frofn that 
of nineteenth-century Europe, it does not follow that his 
ideals were any loftier (by our standards) than those of the 
reforming mler. The opposite is more likely to be the case, 
since the preacher was nearer to the pagan background. In 
both Meccan and Medinan periods Muhammad’s contem- 
poraries looked on him as a good and upright man, and in the 
eyes of history he is a moral and social reformer. 
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So much must be said in fairness to Muhammad when he is 
measured against the Arabs of his time. Muslims, however, 
claim that he is a model of conduct and character for all 
mankind. In so doing they present him for judgement 
according to the standards of enlightened world opinion. 
Though the world is increasingly becoming one world, it 
has so far paid scant attention to Muhammad as a moral 
exemplar, Yet because Muslims are numerous, it will sooner 
or later have to consider seriously whether from the Iife and 
teaching of Mul^mmad any principles are to be learnt which 
will contribute to the moral deveIopment of mankind. 

To this auestion no iinal answer has yet been given. What 
has been said so far by Muslims in support of their claims 
for Muhammad is but a preliminary statement and has 
convinced few non-Muslims.i It is still open to the Muslims 
of today, however, to give the rest of the world a fuller and 
better presentation of their case. Will they be able tO'sift 
the universal from the particular in the life of Muhaimnad 
and so discover moral prindples which niake a creative 
contribution to the present world situation ? Or, if this is too 
much to expect, will they at least be able to show that Muham- 
mad’s life is one possible exemplification of the ided for all 
humanity ? If they make a good case, some Christians will 
be ready to listen to them and to leam whatever is to be 
leamed. 

In this enterprise the diiSculties confronting Muslims are 
immense. A combination of sound scholarship and deep 
moral insight is needed, and this combination is rare. My 
personal view is that Muslims are unlikely to be successM 
in their attempt to inAuence world opinion, at least in the 
sphere of morals. In the wider sphere of religion they have 

^ Cf. Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Ishm^ London, 1922, etc.; the first part 
is a life of Muhammad. A fuller and less propagandist biography is 
Le ProphHe de r/s/aw, by M. HamiduUidi, 2 vols. Paris 1959. 
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probably something to contribute to the world, for they have 
retained emphases—on the reality of God, for example— 
which have been neglected or forgotten in important sections 
of the other monotheistic religions ; and I for one gladly 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the writings of men like 
al-Gha2ali. But towards convincing Christian Europe that 
Muhammad is the ideal man little, indeed nothing, has so far 
been accomplished. 

The Eoundations of Greatness 

Circumstances of tiftie and place favoured Muhammad. 
Yarious forces combined to set the stage for his life-work and 
for the subsequent expansion of Islam. There was the social 
unrest in Mecca and Medina, the movement towards mono- 
theism, the reaction against Hellenism in Syria and Egypt, 
the decline of the Persian and Byzantine empires, and a grow- 
ing reali2ation by the nomadic Arabs of the opportunities for 
plunder in the settled lands round them. Yet these forces, 
and others like them which might be added, would not in 
themselves account for the rise of the empire known as the 
Umayyad caliphate nor for the development of Islam into a 
world religion. There was nothing inevitable or automatic 
about the spread of the Arabs and the growth of the Islamic 
community, WiAout a remarkable combination of qualities 
in Muhammad it is improbable that the expansion would 
have taken pkce, and the military potential of the Arabs might 
easily have spent itself in raids on Syria ^d ‘Iraq with no 
lasting conseguences. These oualities fall into three groups. 

Eirst there is Muhammad’s giftasa^eer. Through him— 
or, on the orthodox Muslim 'view 7 t&i^ the revelations 
made to l^—Ae Arab world was given a framework of 
ideas within which the resolution of its social tensions be- 
came possible. The provision of such a framework involved 
both insight into the hindamental causes of the social malaise 
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of the time, and the genius to express this insight in a form 
which would stir the hearer to the depths of his being. The 
European reader may be ‘ put off ’ by the Qur*an, but it was 
admirably suited to the needs and conditions of the day. 

Secondly, there is Muhammad’s wisdom a^„ statesman. 
The conceptual structure found in the Qur’an was merely 
a framework. The framework had to support a building of 
concrete policies and concrete institutions. In the course of 
this book much has been said about Muhammad’s ^ar-sighted 
political strategy and his social reforms. His wisdom in these 
matters is shown by the rapid expansion of his small state to 
a world-empire after his death, and by the adaptation of his 
social institutions to many difFerent environments and their 
continuance for thirteen centuries. 

Thirdly, there is his skill and tact as an administrator and 
his wisdom in the choice of men to whom to delegateadmini- 
strative details. Sound institutions and a sound policy will 
not go far if the execution of afFair$ is faulty and fumbling. 
When Muhammad died, the state he had founded was a 
‘ going concem able to withstand the shock of his removal 
and, once it had recovered from this shock, to expand at 
prodigious speed. 

The more one reAects on the history of Mu^mmad and of 
early Islam, the more one is amazed at the vastness of his 
achievement. Circumstances presented him with an oppor- 
tunity such as few men have had, but the man was fully 
matched with the hour. Had it not been for his gifts as seer, 
statesman, and administrator and, behind these, his trust in 
God and firm belief that God had sent him, a notable chapter 
in the history of mankind would have remained unwritten. 

Was Muhammad a Prophet ? 

So far Muhammad has been described from the point of 
view of the historian. Yet as the founder of a world-religion 
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he also demancis a theologic^l judgement. Emil Bninner, for 
example, considers^ his claim to be a prophet, holds that it 
‘ does not seem to be in any way justihed by the actual con- 
tent of the revelations but admits that, ‘ had Mohammed 
been a pre-Christian prophet of Arabia, it would not be easy 
to exclude him from the ranks of the messengers who pre- 
pared the way for the revelation Without presuming to 
enter into the theological complexities behind Bmnner’s view, 
I shall try, at the level of the educated man who has no special 
knowledge of either Christian or Islamic theology, to put 
forward some general considerations relevant to the question. 

I would begin by asserting that there is found, at least in 
some men, what may be called ‘ creative imagination \ 
Notable instances are artists, poets and imaginative writers. 
All these put into sensuous form (pictures, poems, dramas, 
novels) what many are feeling but are unable to express fully. 
Great works of the creative imagination have thus a certain 
imiversality, in that they give expression to the feelings and 
attitudes of a whole generation. They are, of course, not 
imaginary, for they deal with real things ; but they employ 
images, visual or conjured up by words, to express what is 
beyond the range of man*s intellectual conceptions. 

Prophets and prophetic religious leaders, I should main- 
tain, share in this creative imagination. They proclaim ideas 
connected with what is deepest and most central in human 
experience, with special reference to the particular needs of 
their day and generation. The mark of the great prophet is 
the profound attraction of his ideas for those to whom they 
are addressed. 

Where do such ideas come from ? Some would say 
* from the unconscious Religious people say ‘ from God *, 
at least with regard to the prophets of their own tradition. 


^ Remk^cmdRemmyti: 3 j[^^ 01 ive Wyon, London, 1947, p. 230. 
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though a few would go so far as to claim with Baron Fried- 
rich von Hiigel, * that everywhere there is some truth ; that 
this truth comes originally from God ’. Perhaps it could be 
maintained that these ideas of the creative imagination come 
from that Iife in a man which is greater than himself and is 
largely below the threshold of consciousness. For the 
Christian this still implies some connexion with God, for, 
according to Saint John, in the Word was Iife, and Jesus said 
‘ I am the Life ^ 

The adoption of one of these views does not settle all the 
questions at issue. What about those ideas of the creative 
imagination which are false or unsound ? Baron von Hiigel is 
careful to say only that truth comes from God. Religious 
tradition has also held that ideas might come from the devil. 
Even if the creative imagination is an instmment which may 
be used by God or Life, that does not necessarily imply t^t 
all its ideas are true or sound. In Adolf Hitler the creative 
imagination was well deveIoped, and his ideas had a wide 
appeal, but it is usually held that he was neurotic and that 
those Germans who followed him most devotedly became 
infected by his neurosis. 

In Muhammad, I should hold, there was a welling up of 
the creative imagination, and the ideas thus produced are to 
a great extent true and sound. It does not loUow, however, 
that all the Qur’anic ideas are tme and sound. In parti- 
cular there is at least one point at which they seem to be 
unsound—^the idea that ‘ revelation ’ or the product of the 
creative imagination is superior to normal human traditions 
as a source of bare historical fact. There are several ver8es 
in the Qur’an (ii. 51; 3. 39; 12. 103) to the eflfect that 
‘ this is one of the reports of Ae unseen which We reveal to 

^ Essays and Addresses, First Series, London, 1928,253 ; also Index s. v. 
Lugo. Cf. G. Basetti-Sani, Mohanhned et Samt Prangcis, Ottawa, 1959, 
211, etc. 
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thee ; thou didst not know it, thou nor thy people, before 
this One could admit a daim that the creative imagination 
was able to give a new and truer interpretation of a historical 
event, but to make it a source of bare fact is an exaggeration 
and false. 

This point is of special concern to Christians, since the 
Qur’an denies the bare fact of the death of Jesus on the cross, 
and Muslims still consider that this denial outweighs the 
contrary testimony of historical tradition. The primary 
intention of the Qur'an was to deny the Jews* interpretation of 
the crucilkion as a victory for themselves, but as normally 
explained it goes much farther, The same exaggeration of 
the role of ‘ revelation ’ has also had other consequences. 
The Arab contribution to Islamic culture has been unduly 
magnihed, and that of the civilized peoples of Egypt, Syria, 
Traq and Persia, later converted to Islam, has been sadly 
belittled. 

Too much must not be made of this slight flaw. Which of 
us, conscious of being* called by God to perform a special 
task, would not have been more than a little proud ? On the 
whole Muhammad was remarkably free from pride. Yet this 
slight exaggeration of his own function has had grave 
consequences and cannot be ignored. 

Pinally, what of our auestion ? Was Muhamnaad a pro- 
phet ? He was a man in whom creative imagination worked 
at deep levels and produced ideas relevant to the central 
questions of human existence, so that his religion has had a 
widespread appeal, not only in his own age but in succeeding 
centuries. Not all the ideas he proclaimed are true and sound, 
but by God’s grace he has been enabled to provide millions 
of men with a better religion than they had before they 
testiSed that there is no god but God and that Muhammad is 
the messenger of God. 



NOTE ON THE SOURCES 


In a sense the primary source for the Iife of Muhammad is 
theQur’an. Itiscontemporaryandauthentic. Unfortunately 
it is fragmentary as a historical record, and often diiEcult to 
interpret. For the most part the ‘ revelations ’ came to 
Muhammad in comparatively short passages. Subsequently 
these were joined together into chapters of varying length 
called siirahs. There may also have been some revision.^ 
Traditional accounts have been preserved of the occasions 
on which certain passages were revealed. While sometimes 
these accounts are clearly sound, in other cases they contradict 
one another, or for good reasons seem improbable. The use 
of the QuFan as a historical source thus presupposes a know- 
ledge of the general oudine of Muhammad^s life. 

This general outline is found in the early biographies, 
notably the Strah or Li/e by Ibii-Is’haq (d. 768) as edited by 
Ibn-Hisham (d. 833) and the Maghazi or Expeditiom of 
al-Waqidi (d. 822). These contain, besides the general out- 
line, many stories about Muhammad himself and his assod- 
ates. There are also large collections of ‘ Traditions that is, 
anecdotes about sayings or doings of Muhanunad. The chief 
interest in the latter is usually legal or theological and not 
biographical. Westem schokrs have criticized all this 
material on the point of reliability. Some have taken the 
unduly sceptical view that nothing is to be tmsted except the 
Qur’an (though they have then tadtly assumed the ^th of 
the general outline). This should lead to the conclusion that 
no life of Muhanunad is possible. The present study is 
based on the opposing view that at least the material in the 
early biographies is to be accepted as true, except where 
there are particular reasons for thinking that an anecdote has 
been distorted (or invented) through legal, theological or 

^ Cf. p. 17 f. above. 
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political niotives. It is also assumed that most of tfac back- 
ground material, culled from a large number of varied works, 
is sound. This standpoint, 1 would claim, leads to a coherent 
view of Muhammad’s life and achievement. 

The present work is essentially an abridgement of my 
books Muhammad at Mecca and Muhcmmad at Medina 
(Oxford, 1953, 1956). The chief difference is that in the 
present voIume the chronological order has been more 
strictly adhered to. Here and there this may have produced a 
slight change of emphasis, but there is no fundamental change 
in the views presented. I have, however, made a fresh trans- 
lation of the passages of the Qur’an here quoted. References 
to the Qur’an have been included in the text according to the 
older European numeration of Gustay Eliigel; scholars are 
now tending to adopt the modern Egyptian numeration of 
the verses, but most popular books in English still adhere to 
the older system. Since the two books mentioned are fully 
documented, no refcrences are given here except some half- 
dozen which are additional to those.in the carlier books. 


NOTE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 

There are several English translations of the Qur’an. 
That of George Sale, first published in 1734 and olten re- 
printed (so that second-hand copies are easily obtainable), 
is still valuable as a dear presentation of the classical Mushm 
interpretation. In contrast to it stands the translation of 
Richard BelF which applies the methods of ‘ higher criti- 
dsm ’ to the Qur’an and tries to give the meaning it had when 
first redted ; this translation thus aims primarily at scholarly 
exactitude. The translation of greatest literary distinction is 

‘ The Our^Sn, translated, aith a eriUeal re-arrangement of the ntrahs, 
Edmburg^ 1937-39- 
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that of A. J. Arberry, profe8sor of Arabic at Cambridge.* 
Of translations by Muslims that of Marmaduke Pickthall ^ 
has considerable merit, but the more recent one of N. J. 
Dawood < has greater simpKdty and always gives an inteUig- 
ible meaning. The Qur’an is never an easy book to read, and 
those who only want an idea of its contents will find A. J. 
Arberry’s selections usefuL® The contents of the Qur’an are 
sunimarized in a systematic order and provided with an 
index in H. U. W. Stanton's The Teachmg of the Qur*dn.^ 
A slightly fuller summary is to be found in D. S. Margo- 
Iiouth’s Mohammed in a series entitled ‘ What did they 
teach ? ’ ’ Richard Beirs posthumous Introduction to the 
Qur'dn contains important discussions of many questions 
concerning the form, composition, chronology and textual 
history of the Qur’an.8 

Of the other primary sources, we are now fortunate in 
having an English translation of Ibn-Hisham by Alfred 
Guillaume.® Despite occasional slips and blemishes which 
have been noted in various reviews, it may be warmly recom- 
mended. For the Arabim background we have in EngKsh 
DeLacy 0 ’Leary’s Arabia before Muhammad the earlier 
part of R. A. NichoIson’s Literary History of the Arabs 
and Richard Bell^s Gunning Lectures entitled, The Origin of 


* The Koran London, 1955. 

* The Meaning, of the Glortous Koran, an explanatory transladon, 
London, 1930 

* The Koranj a new translation, Harmondswortli, 1956. 

* The Holy Koran: an introductwn with Setectwns^ London, 1953. 

* London, 1919. ^ London, 1939. 

* Edinburgli, 1953 ; cf. my artide ‘ The Dating of die Our^an ; a 
Review of Richard Bell’s Theories *, Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Sodety, 
London, 1957, 46-56. 

® The Life of Muhammad ; a Translation of (J6w) IsMq*s ‘ Strat Rasul 
AUah % London, 1955. 

^®London, 1927. 

London, 1907 ; second edition, Cambridge, 1930. 
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Islam in its Chrisiian EnvironmentP The latter is also in 
part a study of Muhammad. 

Of the lives of Muhammad in English that by Sir William 
Muir follows in detail the standard Muslim accounts, 
though not uncritically. The slighter work of Tor Andrae, 
Mohammed, the Man and his Eaith is a sympathetic pre- 
sentation of the more pure 4 y religious aspects, perhaps un- 
duly eschatological, Mystical Elements in Mohammed by 
J. C. Archer is a short monograph.^^ The long article on 
Muhammad in the Encyclopaedia of Islam is by Erants 
Buhl who also wrote a balanced full-length study.^’ In 
lighter vein, though a work of careful scholarship, is Aishahy 
the Beloved oJMohammed by Nabia Abbott.^® General works 
on Islam with an interesting section on Muhammad are Sir 
Hamilton Gibb's Mohammedanism and Kenneth Cragg^s 
Call of the MinareL 

The critical discussion of the sources for the life of 
Muhammad raises vast problems. The later editions of 
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